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REV. E. J. SILVERTON, 
Specialist for DEAFNESS, 


AND ALL DISRASES OF THE EARS AND EYES. 
New and Enlarged Consulting Rooms, Imperial Buildings, Ludgate Circus. 
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| WBELPTON'S VEGETABLE PURIFYING PILLS. 












ofa 1 0) oan '1'20 10) 01010105 Gas ESTABLISHED ‘ies, 
CONTAIN fey” ARE 
WIND PILLS NO mi PURELY 
a MERCURY. —tRADE Mane. | VEGETABLE, 








Are one of those rare Medicines which, for their extraordinary pro- 

ies, have gained an almost universal reputation. Numbers are 
constantly bearing testimony to their great value in Diseases of the 
Head, Chest, Bowels, Liver, and Kidneys. as may be seen from the 








GOO: cure EA RN. Testimonials published from time to time. By the timely use of such 
Sonn a 9% Ls oer ua remedy many of the seriously afflicting disorders which result from 

a oe ee oe USNESS. proper means Cine neglected might be avoided and much suffering 
GOOD for the cure of LEVER ‘ OMPLAINT. | saved, for ‘‘ Prevention is better than Cure.” During a period of 


nearly Firty Years “ap | have been used most extensively as a 
0 


G 
vata the ioe ot COMPLAINTS eee FAMILY MEDICINE, thousands have found them a simple and 


from a > ered state of the STOMACH, — safe remedy, and one needful to be kept always at hand. Many 
BOWELS, /or LIVER. | persons have found them of great service both in preventing and 
bed -. sold by all Medicine Vendors, in boxes at 1s. 1d. | relieving SEA SICKNESS ; and in warm climates they are very beneficial 
and 4s. 6d. eo oT, Duiik one A difficulty occur. anatase in all Bittous CompLatnrs. 
ere to size, to PAGE D. WOOuOUCE / Prepared and Sold Wholesale and Retail, in Boxes, price 7}d., 1s, 14d. 
Street, ORWICH Stone be of Lincoln), and they will and as. od., by G. WHELPTON & SON, Fa Crane Court, Fleet 
sent free by return 2 Direct. avuuon, and sent free to any part of the United Kingdom 
on receipt of 8, 14, or 33 stamps. Sold by all Chemists and Medicine 
Vendors at Home and Abri.xd 








THE FRIEND OF ALL!! 


HOLLOWAY S PILLS 


KEATINGS — 








COUCH 
LOZENGES 


"Absolutely the ane eve remedy ever’ 


COUGHS, ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS 


Strongly senimamandae by the most | 
eminent Doctors. | 


TINS ONLY, 1/14 and 2/9. 








These famous Pills PURI: Y the BLOCD cnd act most 
powerfully, yet soothingly on the LIVER, STOMACH, 
KIDNEYS, and BOWELS, giving TONE, ENER?Y, 
and VIGOR to the whole system. They are wonderfully 
efficacious in all ailments incidental to FEMALES, 
Young or Old, and as a general FAMILY MEDICINE, 
for th2 cure of most complaints they are unequalled 






















NALDIRE’S SOAP. 


“Harmless to Dogs. but 
Fatal to Fleas.” 
FRANK BUCKLAND 


Price Js. Of all Chemists and 
Perfumers, 


1s USi  Lerrs’s Porvtar Artas.—Ex- 
haustive in scale, Encyclope- 

‘ dian in information. Uuparal- 
\ leled in price. Sale has far ex- 
ceeded any atlas ever published. 
Saturday Review says, “ Beyond 
all question the cheapest full 


Advertisements should be sent to LILLE & FAWCETT, Advertising Agents, Ludgate Oireus, London, #0; : 
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NERVOUSNESS, &c. rocco, £3. binding, £ 
Of all Chemists, Price 1/1}, 2/9, & 4/6 per box, LET "Ts, 3 SON & Ob. Limited, tose eee 
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MING MYSTERY OF 
©! CHOLERA ano FEVER 


. TS? OFFICE OF THE LIVER IS TO CLEANSE THE BLOOD, 
as a scavenger might sweep the streets; when the liver is not working 
properly, a quantity of effete (or waste) matter is left floating in the blood ; 
: under these circumstances, should the poison germ of Cholera or Fever be absorbed, 
then the disease results ; on the contrary, any one whose liver and other organs 
are in a normal or healthy condition may be subjected to precisely the same con- 
dition, as to the contagious influences, and yet escape Cholera and Fever. This I 
S43 consider explains satisfactorily the seeming mystery, that persons who are placed 
in circumstances peculiarly favourable for the development of Cholera or Fever, 
who, in fact, live in the midst of it, escape unscathed. Cholera and Fever may 
be compared to a weed (and a very ugly one too), but even weeds will not grow 
on solid flagstones ; and what I contend for is this, that a person may be subjected 
to the influence of the specific poison—that is the germ of Cholera or Fever—and 
S not contract the disease. Why? Because his secretions were in a thoroughly nor- 
mal condition, and consequently the poison could not take root, any more than a 
weed could do on a flagstone ; and, on the other hand, a person may have the soil 
(that is, disordered secretions, &c.) very favourable for the disease, and still he 
escapes. Why? Because the soil was prepared, but there was no seed. Hence the 
4 importance and great value of Eno’s Fruit Salt, which, under all circumstances, 
keeps the secretions normal; if only as a preventive against, and sure remedy ‘or 
poisoned blood, biliousness, sick headaches, &c., no one ought to be without it. 


ENO’S FRUIT SALT 


EMOVES POISONOUS MATTER caused by impure or vitiated ai:, 
errors of eating or drinking, &c., by natural means. No one is safe witk- 
: out having at hand some efficient means of warding off Blood Poisons 
g@ After a very patient and careful observation, extending over many years, of the 
! effects of Eno’s Fruit Salt, I have not the least hesitation in stating that, if its 
great value in keeping the body healthy were universally known, not a single 
travelling trunk or portmanteau would be without it. 


MPORTANT TO TRAVELLERS AND ALL. LEAVING HOME 
FOR A CHANGE.—“ We have for the last four years used your Fruit 
Salt during several important survey expeditions in the Malay Peninsula, 

Siam and Cambodia, and have undoubtedly derived very great benefit from it. 
Y In one instance only was one of our party attacked with Fever during that period, 
and that happened after our supply of Fruit Salt had run out. When making long 
of a vertical sun, or tramping through swampy districts, we have used the Fruit 
Salt two and three timesa day. The Fruit Salt acts as a gentle aperient, keeps the blood cool and healthy, and 
wards off Fever. We have pleasure in voluntarily testifying to the value of your preparation, and our firm belief 
in its efficacy. We never go in the jungle without it, and have also recommended it to others.—Yours truly, Com- 
mander A. J. Lorrus, F.R.G.S., his Siamese Majesty’s Hydrographer; E. C. DAvipson, Superintendent Siamese 
Government Telegraphs.—Bangkok, Siam, May, 1883.—J. C. ENo, Esq., London.” 


BYs FRUIT SALT.—“ After suffering for nearly two and a-half years from severe headache and dis- 

ordered stomach, and after trying almost everything, and spending much money without finding any benefit, 

I was recommended by a friend to try your Fruit Salt, and before I had finished one bottle I found it 

doing me a great deal of good, and now I am restored to my usual health ; and others I know that have tried it 
have not enjoyed such good health for years.—Yours most truly, RoBERT HUMPHREYS, Post Office, Barrasford.” 


66 OW TO AVOID THE DEBILITATING EFFECTS OF TRAVELLING.’’—“I travel by rail 
between twenty and thirty thousand miles each year, and, in my opinion, there is no mode of travelling 
so debilitating to the human system as that. For along time I suffered from nervousness, sluggish 

liver, indigestion, flatulence, and most of the ailments common to those who travel a great deal. After trying 

many and all more or less worthless remedies, I was induced to try your Fruit Salt, and since doing so (nine 

months ago) I may indeed say I am a new man, and now I never consider my portmanteau packed unless there is a 

bottle of Eno’s Fruit Salt in it. I think it right to recommend it in every way—hence this letter ; for I am sure 

it needs but to be tried, and no traveller would think of being without so great a friend in all cases of need. I enclose 

my card, and am, faithfully yours, TRuTH. The Trossachs Hotel, Loch Katrine, Callander, N.B., 27th June, 1883.” 




































UCCESS IN LIFE.—“ A new invention is brought before the public, and commands success. A score of 
abominable imitations are immediately introduced by the unscrupulous, who, in copying the original closely 
enough to deceive the public, and yet not so exactly as to infringe upon legal rights, exercise an ingenuity 


that, employed in an original channel, could not fail to secure reputation and profit.” —ADaMs. . 


DIRECTIONS IN SIXTEEN LANGUAGES HOW TO PREVENT DISEASE. 


CAUTION.—Examine each Bottle, and see that the Capsule is marked ‘‘ ENO’S FRUIT SALT.’’ 
Without it you have been imposed on by a worthless imitation. 
Sold by all Chemists. Price 2s. 9d. and 4s. 6d. 





PREPARED ONLY AT 


ENO’S FRUIT SALT WORKS, HATCHAM, LONDON, S.E., BY J. ¢. ENO’S PATENT. 
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Price Sixpence, Monthly. Illustrated. 





GOLDEN HOURS, 1884. 





succeeded in enlisting the services of many gifted and practised pens. It will be our endeavour 


T beginning a New Volume of GoLpEN Hours, we are glad to inform our readers that we have 
to make the Magazine deservedly popular in the parish, the family, and the school. 


Our aim is to blend instruction with amusement, to cater for hearts and homes, and to meet 
the wants of young people, who are waking up to the desire for a higher culture, and to many of 
the perplexed questions which agitate the religious thought of the day. 

While we furnish such with the pleasant page of fiction that so innocently beguiles leisure hours, we 
shall be at pains to provide articles on social topics, history, science and literature ; incidents of travel, &c., 
which shall enlarge their mental horizon, and increase their sympathy with “ whatsoever things are lovely 
and of good report.” The authors who have promised to assist us in this direction have the best interests 
of the young at heart, and a thorough comprehension of their difficulties. 

They will indicate to them how Science is to be harmonised with Revelation, and God’s dealings 
with men read in history. The children, also, will not be forgotten. We want them to look out for 
GOLDEN Hours as eagerly as the older members of their families. 

We have in prospect some very engaging little Stories, Papers on Natural History, and Versions 
of Classical Stories. 

The Magazine will also be enriched by Sermons, Bible Studies, Papers on Practical Christian 
Philanthropy, and Gems of Sacred Poetry. 

Among our contributors are Revs. Dr. Whittemore, Gordon Calthrop, W. Burnet, M.A., R. Shindler, 
and J. Jackson Wray. 

Notes on English Literature and critical papers will be contributed by Rev. W. J. Dawson, 
Lieutenant Low, F.R.G.E., Misses Keeling, Gregory, and Sarson. 

Historical Incidents of Noble Families by Rev. R. Shindler, author of “The Hymn Writers of 
Germany.” ‘The Harleys of Brampton Bryan Castle” is shortly to appear. 

A series of Papers on Divine Agency in Nature, by F. 8. Berchey, author of “ Electric Telegraphy,” 
will commence in February. 

Then our old story-wrights and essayists — Messrs. Stansby Williams, Lacey, and Grahame 
Campbell, with C. Peters, Esq., editor of the “ Girls’ Own Paper,” Miss Anne Beale, and others—are 
under promise, that in having variety we may be sure of what is good, and may provide for our readers 


such a banquet as shall not only tend to sustain, but also to refresh and animate and charm. 


Let our Subscribers show their practical sympathy and co-operation by recommending GOLDEN 
Hours, and so increasing the circulation that we may expect to go on prosperously through all the 


golden year. 





London: — LILE AND FAWCETT, LUDGATE CIRCUS, E.C. 
"C PASSMORE AND ALABASTER, PATERNOSTER SQUARE, £.C. 
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By the Author of the “PEEP OF DAY,’ 


‘The Peep of Day. 

579th Thousand. 27 Illustrations. 6d., 1s. 2d., 2s., and 2s. 6d. 
Streaks of Light. 

54th Thousand. 52 Illustrations. 1s. 6d., 2s.6d., and 3s. 
Line upon Line. Two Parts. 

Part I. 312th Thousand. 30 Illustrations. 15. 4d, 2s. 6d., 38. 

Part II. 246th Thousand. 30 Illustrations. 15. 4d., 2s. 6d., 35. 
Precept upon Precept. 

48th Thousand. 68 Illustrations. 1s. 6d., 2s. 6d., and 3s. 
Apostles Preaching to Jews and Gentiles. 

17th Thousand. 27 Illustrations. ts. 4d., 2s. 6d., and 3s. 
Lines Left Out. 

56th Thousand. 28 Illustrations. 15. 6@., 2s. 6d., and 3s. 
Kings of Israel and Judah. 

27th Thousand. 27 Illustrations. 1s. 6d., 2s. 6d., and 3s. 
The Captivity of Judah. 

13th Thousand. 27 Illustrations. 1s. 6d., 2s. 6@., and 3, 
More About Jesus. 

62nd Thousand, 26 Illustrations. 1s. 4d., 2s. 6d., and 3s. 
Near Home; or, Evrope Descrisep. 

87th Thousand Over too Illustrations. 5s. 
Far Off. Part I. ; or, Asta DescriBep. 

sgth Thousand. Over roo Illustrations. 5s. 
Far Off. Part II.; or, Oceania, AFRICA, AND AMERICA. 

36th Thousand. Over 200 Illustrations. 5s. 
Reading Without Tears. Two Parts. 

Part I. 61st Thousand. 520 Illustrations. 2s. 6d. 

Part II. 24th Thousand., 130 Illustrations. 23. 6d. 
Teaching Myself. 

An Abridgment of Reading without Tears, 21st Thousand. 3d. 
The Angel’s Message. 


2and Thousand. 2d. 





Over a Million and a Half Copies of this Author's Works have 
een sold, 


FULL LIST ON APPLICATION. 


Published by Messrs. HATCHARD. 














By BISHOP OXENDEN. 


The Parables of Our Lord. 
35th Thousand. Fcap. 8vo, large type, cloth, 3s. 
The Pathway of Safety ; 
Or, CouNnSELS TO THE AWAKENED. 
2gist Thousand. Fcap. 8vo, large type, cloth, 3s, 
Cheap Edition, limp, 1s.; roan, 2s. 6¢.; morocco, 4s. 6d. 
The Christian Life. 
53rd Thousand, Fcap. 8vo, large type, 2s. 6d. 
Cheap Edition, limp, 1s.; roan, 2s. 6¢.; morocco, 45. 6a. 
abe - from the apie Two Volumes. 
LD TESTAMENT. 37th Thous. 
New TEsTaMENT. 25th Thous. } Feap. 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d eagh. 
Words of Peace; 
R, THE BLEssINGS AND TRIALS oF SICKNESS. 
7st Thousand. Fcap 8vo., cloth, rs. 6d. 
The Home Beyond; 
Or, A Harpy Ovp AcE. 
163rd Thousand. Fcap 8vo., cloth, rs. 6d. 
Cottage Sermons; 
rR, Prain Worps TO THE Poor. 
rath Thousand. Fcap 8vo., cloth, 2s. 6d. 
Cottage Readings. 
7th Thousand. Fcap 8vo., cloth, 2s. 6d. 
Fervent Prayer. 
46th Thousand. 18mo., limp cloth, rs. 
God’s Message to the Poor. 
22nd Thousand. 18mo., cloth, rs. 6d. 
The Labouring Man’s Book. 
54th Thousand. 18mo., cloth, 1s. 6a. 








Over Two Million Copies of this Author's Books have been sold, 





HATCHARDS, 


187, PICCADILLY, LONDON. 





MAGAZINES FOR 1884. 
THE JANUARY PARTS, COMMENCING NEW VOLUMES, NOW READY. 


THE SIXPENNY MONTHLY MAGAZINE’ FOR 
FAMILY READING. 


THE LEISURE HOUR. 


JANUARY PART CONTAINS :— 

No Choice; A Story of the Unforeseen. By T. S. 
Mixtuincron, M.A., Author of ‘‘ Straight to the Mark,” 
** Boy and Man,” &c. Illustrated. 

A Few Words about the Housing of the Poor. 
By the Rev. Harry Jones, M.A., formerly Rector of St. 
George’s-in-the-East, London. 

Rose Dormer, By ANNE FELLowES. 

Earthquakes and Volcanoes. By P, W. Stuart- 
MENTEATH. Illustrated by Eo>wArp WHYMPER. 

Doctors Out of Practice. By J. Corpy JEFFRESON, 
Author of ‘‘ A Book about Dociors,” &c. 

The British People: Their Income and Expenditure, 
their Virtues and their Vices. By Professor LEoNE Levi, 
F.S.A., &c. 

Anselm’s Dream. With Illustrations. 

Mediceval Shoes. By Ricuarp HEATH. Illustrated. 

Among the Entomologists. With Engraving from a 
painting by E. Arm1TAGE, R.A. 

Sonnets by the Ear! of Rosslyn. 

Ascent of the Great Pyramid. Illustrated. 

Varieties. 

With Coloured Frontispiece by Caldecott : 


“THE PROFESSOR’S CLASS.” 


SIXPENCE MONTHLY. 

















THE ILLUSTRATED FAMILY MAGAZINE FOR 
* SABBATH READING. 


THE SUNDAY AT HOME. 


JANUARY PART CONTAINS: 

Margaret’s Silent Money. A Tale of the Orkney Isles. 
By Mrs. Barr. Illustrated. 

Rocky Mountain Sketches. 1I.—Odd Partners. 

The Waning Light and the Waking Warriors. 
By the Rev. ALEXANDER MAcLarEN, D.D., of Manchester. 

Sunday Evening Music. Suggestions for the Choice of 
Subjects. By CHARLES PETERs. 

Who Gave the Five Pound NoteP The Story of a 
Christmas Offering. 

The Silver States of St. Malo. By Crona Tempte. 

Number Three Winifred Place. By Acnzs Gisernz, 
Author of “ Kathleen,” ‘‘ Through the Linn,” &c, 

A Maronite Baptism. By Miss M. L. WHareEty. 

Muckrakers. By the Rev. Prebendary Harry Jones, M.A, 

Marvels of Adaptation in Nature. 1I.—The Teeth 
of the Elephant. 

Quarry Castle. By RutH Lams. 

Religious Manias. I.—The Jew Mania. 

Things New and Old yh” de for the 
Young—The Pulpit in the yy oa 
Record of the Month—The Home Bible Class. 


With Coloured Frontispiece after Birket Foster : 
“NO PLACE LIKE HOME.” 


Sixpence Monthly. One Penny Weekly. 





LONDON: 56, PATERNOSTER ROW, anv ALL NEWSAGENTS, 
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LANMMPLOUGE’SsS 
PYRE TIC. SALINE. 


situde, Heartburn, and 


Gives instant relief in Headache, Sea or Bilious Sickness, sndigeation, Sone spatien 
and —a rh ood relieves or cures the worst form of —— Mer yt JUNGLE, and other FEVERS, 
Eruptive or Skin Complaints, and various other Altered Conditions of the Blood. 





Hea 

Dr. ORCAN: it icaiies ta blood with its great pleasure in bearing my cordial testimony to its effi- 
lost saline constituents.” cacy in the treatment of many of the ordinary and chronic 

Dr. TURLEY :—‘‘I found it act as « specific in my forms of Gastric Complaints, and other forms of Febrile 

ience and family, in the worst forms of let Fever, Dyspepsia.” 

NO other medicine being required.” Dr. J. W. DOWSING :—‘‘T used it in the treatment 

Dr. SPARKS (Government Medical Inspector of of forty-two cases of Yellow Fever, and I am happy to 
Emigrants from the Port of London) writes :—“I have state I never lost a single case.” 


A systematic course prevents and cures obstinate Costiveness. Notice my name no Trade Mark. 
In Patent Glass-stoppered Bottles, 2s. 6d., 4s. 6d., 11s., and 21s. each 
H. LAMPLOUGH, CONSULTING CHEMIST; 118, HOLBORN, LONDON, E.C. 


a2 A RL OW & CO ’S LUNG INVIGORATORS 
s 
IMPROVED JVI AGNETINE CURATIVE 
PATENT APPLIANCES. 


These Appliances are recommended and used by the Profession for the Cure of 
Gout Asthma Chest Weakness | Sore Throat 
Sciatica Rheumatism Spinal Affections | Heart Affections 
Lumbago | Rheumatic Gout | Bronchitis Liver Complaint 
Neuralgia | Lung Affections | Winter Cough General Debility 

And every other form of Nervous and Rheumatic Affection. 





























TESTIMONIAL.—On the 3rd October, 1883, the Rev. J. CHARLESWORTH writes: (fm 
* Will you be good enough to forward one of your Chest Protectors? I have ™ _ 
worn one during several winters with great benefit.” [Pamphlet Post-free. 25s., 30s., aud 35s, each. 


DARLOW & CO, 443, WEST STRAND, LONDON, W.-C. 
NEW SERIES. GREATLY ENLARGED. | 30S. worth of New Books for 10s. 
The Welcome Hour. | Will wets sasied biatnlidide the tollowine 





A Monthly Illustrated Magazine for Young New Books upon receipt of Postal Order for 10s. 
People, Family Reading, and Readers in A rare opportunity for presentation to Sunday 


General. | Schools, Public Institutions, Bazaars, and Family 
PRICE ONE PENNY. | Libraries. 

——— Our Canal Population. By G. Smith, r.s.a. 3 6 
COLOURED FRONTISPIECE. Ecce Veritas. By J. Hiles Hitchens, p.p. 4 0 
ce ; | Loving Counsels. By T. Vores ... ... 3 6 

HE WELCOME HOUR is now well-known in | Pictures of Heroes ,and Lessons from their 
every part of the world as a favourite com- | Li 2 ¢ 
panion for the leisure hours of old and young, so og EIT oat a aN a 
that we need not describe it at any length. If you | The Good Shepherd and His Flock 1 0 
are among its subscribers, we are sure you like it. | Golden Hours Volume, 1882 7 6 
If you have not yet seen it, our advice is, ‘Go to | Family Pledge Book . 2 0 
the nearest bookseller, newsvendor, or railway | Light and ee 7e Volume. 1883 2 0 
bookstall, and get it.” | Siank Meee Takes toe te 

| field Magazine 2, 1882 2 
CONTENTS FOR JANUARY.—Sister Ellen: Words | H Bot +} 8 — en 1 0 
for the New Year—A New Year's Thought—The | olly Bough, 1883 .. eeeuyye 


Great Succourer—Luther, the Champion of Liberty | 


(Poetry) : Voices of the Old and New Year, Lines | THE ABOVE PARCEL FOR lds. £1 10 0 
by the Rev. W. Marshall (Poetry)-—Christmas Eve, | y to Parcel ae , 1p 
A Motto for the New Year (Poetry)—The Queen | Gniyra: Complete oes Cea: ie tom 


of the Hive, &c.—Ben, the Boat Builder—Martin | i ° , 
Luther--The Luther Commemoration—Thea Didet | As this is a very rare offer, we urge intending 
Divide the Sea &c. (Poetry) Hold Thou Me Up purchasers to order at once, to prevent dis- 
(Poetry)—Puzzles, &e. | appointment. The Parcels will be despatched 
London: 8. W. PARTRIDGE & Co.. in the order in which they are received. Cheques 
9, Paternoster-row, E.C., and | bP P ‘FAWCETT, Publish 

: : Silene | ublishers, 

KERBY & ENDEAN, 40, OXFORD-STREET, W. | Leneite Crabbe, Louvos, £0. 








NOTICE TO CONTRIBUTORS. —Please send all MSS. direct to Messrs. LILE & FAWCETT, 
Ludgate Circus, E.C. 
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A Little Maladroite. 


See “Insufficiency.” 





























J NSUFFICIENCY 


BY THE 


“THE WHITE CROSS AND 


~~ DR. 


CHAPTER If. 


A LITTLE MALADROITE. 
“A hair-brained, sentimental trace 
Was strongly markéd in her face, 
A wildly witty, rustic grace 
Shone full upon her ; 
Her eye, even turned on empty space 
Beamed keen with honour.” 
ROBERT BuRNS. 


ORRY to keep you 
waiting, my lord, 
but this customer 
is urgent.” 


“No need of 
apology,” replied 
his iordship, “ I 


may as well wait 
as another; and I 
am not urgent.” 

“Your lordship 
is kind,” was the reply, obsequiously spoken. 

A slight—but not ill-natured—curl of the 
lip testified to his lordship’s appreciation of the 
tone, if not of the remark. Perhaps too much 
deference to his rank did not please him ; or, 
to assume a proud indifference to it, was one of 
his small affectations. He retired from the 
counter and stood in a lounging attitude by the 
window, playing with his cane. From his 
manner, life might not, as yet, have furnished 
him with any more earnest employment ; but, 
then, he was at an age when large allowance has 
to be made for Nature’s tax upon the energies ; 
when man or woman is running up to the full 
stature, after the fashion of ill weeds. 


VOL. XVII. 





DOVE OF PEARLS,” 
BLANDFORD’S CONSCIENCE, 


ODP HED |. 


A 








OR, Jiow pHE was Maps Wortuy. 


AUTHOR OF 


“ SELINA’S STORY,” “LAURA LINWOOD,” 


” ETC., ETC. 


The impression generally taken of Lord 
Downes, by persons unacquainted with him, was, 
that he was young for his years; an impression 
owing, partly to the carelessness of his deport- 
ment, partly to its frankness, but still more to 
the fact, that the cast of his features—features, 
such as always bespeak either race or genius— 
had matured too soon ; so that, instead of being 
estimated according to his eighteen years, he 
was treated as a man of two or three and twenty- 

There was a weary look about the eyes ;— 
a jaded expression when the face was not: 
lighted up, which might, to one who looked 
beneath the surface, suggest sedentary habits, 
study by the midnight taper, and all the other 
sins whereto intellectual and aspiring youth is 
supposed specially to be addicted. The impeach- 
ment was no libel ; but it was not for tripos or 
wranglership, or for any academic distinction, 
that he contended. His enthusiasm was Art. 
For her prizes he did not struggle, but his 
devotion to her was so intense as to be consum- 
ing. Art was the ruling passion of his life. 
Wealth, learning, power—all that his birthright 
conferred upon him—he would have sacrificed 
to her, more hungrily than Esau resigned his 
for Jacob’s red pottage. And with as small 
credit to him some people would have said. 

The Florentine chisel, the Raphaelite brush, 
were more desirable in his eyes than the crown 
of universal empire. A devotion so bordering 
on infatuation was to be regretted in one who 
might in the future be the representative of his 
shire; on whom the cares and duties of his 
rank must, in a few years, devolve; and who 
ought one day to exert a widespread influence. 
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A somewhat dreamy observer of men and 
things was Lord Downes; but he observed 
with the eye of an artist. Nor can we say that 
the comic vein was entirely foreign to him, for 
he indulged sometimes in caricatures ; and he 
and his sister Clara were sadly addicted to 
quizzing; but the sting of their satire was 
always withdrawn the moment that the puncture 
had been felt. 

While he was still waiting, a child entered the 
shop, and had, of course, to wait also. There 
was no apology to her for delay, as she stood 
patiently beside the counter. She was a 
singular-looking little being, and instantly 
arrested our artist’s attention. She was poorly 
dressed ; but there was a certain grace about 
her which redeemed the meanness of her 
apparel. Her brown, curly hair fell in pic- 
turesque confusion over her face, and her blue 
innocent eyes looked coyly from it, like little 
speedwells from a forest bower of fern leaves. 
In her hand she held two mackerel, very in- 
sufficiently wrapped in brown paper. She could 
not, judging from her height, be more than 
ten years of age; but the weird little face— 
albeit, not prematurely old—would have looked 
thoughtful on a girl of fourteen. Lord Downes, 
after carefully considering her, came to the con- 
clusion that she was, without exception, the 
most remarkable child he had seen in all his 
long experience. Being a disciple of Lavater, 
he wondered what traits of character the finely- 
curved, but prominent chin, and the quick- 
breathing nostril indicated. 

It did not escape him, that, while he was 
studying her with so much _ interest, she was 
equally engrossed with some engravings and 
brightly-coloured prints which were laid upon 
the counter. 

* How soon the vulgar, or the childish eye, is 
caught with the brilliant in colour!” thought 
Lord Downes; but she passed on from them 
to some beautiful steel engravings. She raised 
herself on tiptoe, in her anxiety to see them ; 
and, at last, wholly forgetting herself, she took 
some of them in her hand. 

An exclamation from the stationer brought 
the little transgressor rudely to her senses. 
“Down with you, little girl! What are you 
thinking of—handling those beautiful pictures, 
when your hands must be strong of fish ? Well, 
1 really thought you had known better !” 

The child dropped the prints as if they had 
stung her. The colour rushed vividly into her 
face, and, for one moment, she looked up at her 
censor, as if she meant certain words that she 
could not speak. 

Little need had she, however, of words— 
those delicate veils for much that we wish to 
conceal, those inadequate vehicles of much that 
we want toconvey. The shy, deprecating look 


told of wounded delicacy, of insulted  self- 
respect ; of shame for her forgetfulness, and 
anger at the rebuke. The stationer—not an 
unkindly man—was rather taken aback, and 
said, more gently,— 

“Well, now, little madam, what are you 
wanting?” 

“This month’s ‘ Blackwood’s,’ ” she faltered. 

“T thought your father meant to drop it ?” 

“No, he will keep it on,” she said, with a 
voice tremulous from the painful vibration of 
another string. 

The stationer handed it to her. She put 
down the money, and passed out of the shop; 
as if sincerely glad to escape from the eyes that 
had witnessed her disgrace. 

Quick as thought, Lord Downes took up some 
of the prints, and, directing the stationer to 
fold them, as quickly, impatiently followed her. 
He soon overtook her, for she was only 
creeping along at a snail’s pace. He touched 
her on the shoulder. She turned her head, but, 
seeing who it was, her eyes dimmed with tears 
of mortification. They brightened, however, 
at his kind words,— 

“Here, little one, is a small parcel for you. 
You like pictures, [ think.” 

A bright flush came into her face—an ex- 
pression of wondering thanks. He did not wait 
to hear what she would say; this child would 
feel any situation to which she was unaccus- 
tomed, awkward. She was relieved by his kind 
consideration for her; and, burdened, though 
she was, with two mackerels, a magazine, and a 
parcel, stepped on lightly enough. And the 
youth’s eyes followed her with a curious 
surprise, while characteristic reflections were 
passing through his mind. 

“Oh, sublime ! oh, beautiful he thought ; 
“the soul’s grand dower of scorn and shame ! 
Nature, in her lowliest children, unconsciously 
surpasses that which Art struggles to attain 
Small queen of tragedy, Siddons, in her childish 
days, never looked more impassioned than you 
did just now! Were I but gifted to transfer 
that look to the canvas! I fear the attempt 
would only be rewarded by seeing it like a leaf, 


79 


‘In hortus siccus, still and dead !’ 


Orif I could summon her before me, keep her for 
an hour a prisoner in my presence, and grieve the 
sensitive, mysterious thing, till her appeal and 
scorn really passed through my fingers to my 
canvas? But, no, I am not iron enough; I am 
not a Parrahasius. Who is she, and what? A 
rustic, a plebeian child. It is well: for she gives 
proof that a patrician soul may throb nobly 
through plebeian veins; that Nature is higher in 
her endowments than rank. But, oh, thou unfor- 
tunate child! such a soul in humble life must 
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be a torturous possession. You will have, as 
you grow up, to get the iron mask for it, and 
put the padlock on. It will be the target for 
a thousand arrows else.” 

It will, we think, be inferred that Lord 
Downes had a genius for portraiture, if he was 
an amateur. There is a wide difference, men- 
tally, between one who possesses to the full 
artistic power, size and weight, the correct eye 
and the cunning hand; but who, after all, 
regards his art merely as a trade; and another, 
who, though possessing these powers in less 
perfection, loves the beautiful in Art reverently, 
with a love that idealises; sees the details of 
everyday life through a halo of romance and 
softens in glorying. Such a passion belongs 
not to the artist’s powers, but his soul, such a 
passion possessed Lord Downes. 

seing yet a minor, he had not succeeded to 
the estates to which he was heir. Only the title 
was accorded to him on his uncle’s, the old 
earl’s, death—and the Dowager Lady Downes 
resided on the estates, which, in a few years, 
must pass to him by right of entail. 

He had early been left fatherless ; and his 
wild, but luxuriant mind, required more 
judicious training than it had received from 
his mother. She was not wanting in affection. 
She had the interest of her son at heart, but she 
failed to comprehend his character. Her love 
for him was not informed by one particle of 
sympathy; so there was little wonder if it was 
only dutifully reciprocated — nothing more. 
There is a great deal of family love that rises 
no higher than instinct ; this was of the kind. 
Lady Arabella’s pride in the talents of her son 
was qualified by the reflection that he was 
visionary and enthusiastic. She had accepted 
it as a dogma that all visionary people were 
weak-minded ; and to enthusiasm she had a 
delicate, high-bred aversion. Her ambition for 
him—ambition for his career at college, am- 
bition for his popularity in his county—was 
doomed, as she thought, to disappointment ; 
because his energies were directed into another 
channel—a channel as free to the son of the 
peasant as the prince. Most great sculptors 
and painters were, she believed, low-born. The 
nobility were scarcely supposed to have leisure 
for the “toil divine.” Far better did it become 
them to be its patrons. 

Altogether, the Lady Arabella was grievously 
disappointed in her only boy; and, perhaps, as 
he grew out of the period of childish illusion, 
he had an unacknowledged sense of disappoint- 
ment in her; for such things will be, and a 
worldly-minded woman she was, taken at her 
best ; religious when she thought religion in 
season, and able to dispense with the profession 
that substituted the realitywhenever she thought 
it was out of season. 
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The youngest daughter of Lord Beauclerce 
Geoffrey Fitz-Portal, she boasted that through 
her veins coursed the proud blood of the 
Plantagenets. In her hopeful son’s it might 
have lost both its pride and its fire, he heard 
the boast with so much indifference. 

Clievely Hall, where they resided, was a unique 
building. It was six storeys high; and on each 
storey there was a room less, till, reaching the 
sixth, there was only one. Consequently, the 
building was a spiral tower. 

This highest room was our hero’s study, or 
studio. It was lighted from the top as well as 
from the sides. It had once been the nursery; 
but every childish association was removed; the 
trace of its former co-resident had vanished; 
and it now spoke only of Art. The narrow 
windows looked on a perfect English landscape; 
hill and dale, wood and stream, the sylvan and 
the pastoral, blended in all the sweet witchery of 
nature, with that tender grace peculiar to our 
skies, which show us less of the sapphire than 
the pearl. 

Through the crimson curtains fell a soft, 
dreamy light. The walls were hung with 
Ettys, Gainsboroughs, and paintings by Raphael, 
his “Madonna” and “Casket” being con- 
spicuous. 

On the mantelpiece were bronze figures of 
Dante and Virgil; and, not very artistically 
obtruded between these august personages, a 
phrenological cast. The cast, however, was 
there for convenience, and as being deemed 
essential to accurate delineation, especially in 
historic pieces. 

A Hebe and a Ganymede held the lamps, 
which were made in the shape of cups. Book 
shelves there were, but curtains we re drawn over 
them, as if they were intruders. 

Truly this room might have been consecrated, 
not to one muse, but ambitiously to the nine ; 
for there was a flute on the table, where music- 
books, paints, crayons, and unfinished drawings 
made an elegant disorder. 

The morning after the incident with which 
our story opens, Lord Downes was considering 
which of his pieces he should finish before his 
return to his college, when a tap at the door, 
followed by a tattoo, announced a visitor; but 
he was in a brown study, and therefore altogether 
unconscious of it. It was repeated—this time 
very impatiently—and a young lady entered and 
established herself at the table, as if aware 
that she was a privileged person, and was taking 
liberties accorded to no one else. 

“ Alf, have you finished me up my drawings?” 

“Drawings! Oh, yes. Well, bring me them.” 

“T brought you them yesterday, and put them 
down here, and you said you would touch them 
up for me; but, as usual, you have forgotten. 
How provoking you are, Alf! Now [ shall not 
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get them framed in time and ready for aunt’s 
birthday.” 

Alf did not appear very much disconcerted by 
this tirade, though he knew he deserved it. 

* Does a single day make so much difference, 
Clara ?” 

“Yes. But you, who are so given to day- 
dreaming, do not know the value of time, as I 
do, who am practical, and, besides, have lived a 
whole year—to say nothing of odd weeks— 
longer in the world. I am bound to forgive 
your faults on the score of youth and inex- 
perience, and the forbearance that should belong 
to my melancholy advantage in age.” 

“Thank you.” And his eye again grew 
dreamy, while the beautiful fault-finder took up 
the crayons and busied herself with the slighted 
drawings. Looking up in a few minutes at her 
brother, a most amusing expression of self- 
gratulation spread over her face, while she said, 
with an air of mock resignation,— 

“ After all, I'd rather be myself than you.” 

“T should think so. But why do you 
volunteer that piece of information ?” 

** Because I’d rather live on the earth all the 
days I have to live on it, and get into the spirit 
of what’s passing, and mix up with all the life, 
before changing this one, such as it is, for a 
better, than [I'd do as you do; live half-way 
betwixt heaven and earth, somewhere—no one 
knows where—in Cloudland. You are like the 
angel in Revelation, that was seen standing 
with one foot on the land and the other on the 
sea. An existence so divided is not to be desired. 
I don’t think heaven will be the change to you 
when you get there that it will be to some of us.” 

Lord Downes laughed merrily. 

“Well, I must say that 1 appreciate the 
implied compliment, Clara. Would that it had 
the merit of being deserved. So far from my 
aspirations determining heavenward, I have to 
confess that— 


‘My words fly up, my thoughts remain below : 
Words without thoughts never to heaven go.’ ”’ 


“Very likely; for I haven’t a very high 
opinion of you, nor can I have while you do the 
things you ought not to do, and leave undone 
those things which ought to be done.” 

“ Instance your drawings; keep to your text, 
Clara.” 

Her tone became more earnest. 

“| think, Alfred,” she said, “ you are not 
building well for the future. You are to be a 
landlord, and, it may be, to have a seat in the 
House ; and you shut yourself up here, and go 
rambling over the country, taking sketches, 
when you ought to be going on with your college 
course, with the assistance of your dry-nurse, as 
you so irreverently call Mr. Chapman. And you 


ought to be riding, sometimes, amongst the 
tenantry, and winning golden opinions. They 
will know nothing of you but what they get to 
know through your steward or your land bailiff, 
and I suppose it is to these functionaries you 
will delegate your responsibilities, and the 
redressing of all grievances. Positively, [ think 
your life is a mistaken one, and that some fine 
morning you will wake up to think what a 
precious fool you have been !” 

Strong as this rebuke was, it was prompted by 
a deep and a tender feeling. Lord Downes put 
his hand on her shoulder:— 

“ My sister,” he said, “ vows ne comprencz 
pas quelques choses. However, you are wiser 
than lin most things, and it is a pity you should 
trouble yourself so much about me. You can’t 
conquer my must with your ought, and the 
friction hurts you the most. I’msorry. Never- 
theless, I’ll promise you I'll be good, and good 
in the way you would have me. I'll finish you 
up your drawings as the first step in a right 
direction. You don’t deserve that I should, you 
little sham, for you haven’t done half as much 
at them yourself as you might have done. 
Wouldn’t you like a ride this morning ? If you 
wouldn’t, I! would. Let’s have the horses brought 
round.” 

A welcome suggestion always to Clara Downes. 
Promising to be ready in ‘half-an-hour, she went 
off to assume her riding-habit ; he, to send the 
order to the groom. 


CHAPTER II. 
MAKING FRIENDS WITHOUT CEREMONY. 


‘Come forth, O ye children of gladness, come ! 
Where the violets lie may now be your home, 
Ye of the rose cheek and dew-bright eye, 

And the bounding footstep, to meet me fly, 
With the lyre, and the wreath and the joyous lay 
Come forth to the sunshine, I may not stay! 
Away from the dwellings of careworn men, 

The waters are sparkling in wood and glen ; 
Away from the chambers and dusky hearth, 

The young leaves are dancing in breezy mirth ; 
Their light stems thrill to the wild wood strains, 
And youth is abroad in my green domains, ” 


FELICIA HEMANS. 
Lapy ARABELLA watched her son and daughter 
ride off together with feelings of pride, and well 
she might, for in a less partial light than the 
light of mother’s eyes, they had 


“Grown in beauty side by side,” 
ry . b] 


and the strong contrast they presented to each 
other heightened their individual charms. 
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A really fine girl, if a good rider, never appears 
to so much advantage as on horseback, in the 
simple grace of her riding-habit. Miss Downes, 
as a horsewoman, was the admiration of the 
whole country round. 

This morning, as she rode by her brother’s side, 
young and fresh as the spring, with no earthly 
care to depress her, her light laugh was borne 
upon the breeze, in perfect harmony with the 
joy around her. 

“How cool and refreshing the morning air 
is,” she said; “it makes one wish one could 
always be young, so to enjoy it.” 

“Yes,” said Alfred; “ I sometimes think that 
immortal youth may not be the least happiness 
of heaven.” 

“The very sense of being on such a morning 
is delightful. Oh, it is a jolly thing to live!” 

‘“‘T always wake up most keenly to the sense 
of life when I am in London,” replied Alfred ; 
“T like to watch the streams of people, to mix 
with the crowd, and to think how many are 
suffering and struggling ; how each has a purpose 
and a destiny to fulfil of his own, hid in his 
heart, that perhaps has little respect to it and 
an unconscious influence to exert in the cycle 
of humanity. If only each did not, as a rule, 
mistake his place in the cosmos and get crushed 
into it by the agonising ascendancy of what 
(Goethe calls the Shal/ over his Wil/! Better than 
the burial-place of kings is the thoroug-fare of 
living men. You feel as if life must be like a 
game at cards when you hear the lawyers at 
Westminster Hall, and a go-ahead, jostle-you- 
out-of-the-way march, when you watch the men 
upon ’Change. Then the shades of Boswell and 
Johnson saunter with you down Fleet Street, 
and if one wants to hear the forcefulness of the 
vernacular, and can dispense with the beauty, 
Billingsgate and the wharves are worth visiting. 
Do not be horrified, Miss Downes!” 

“Whatever should you know of such horrid 
places, Alfred? Billingsgate, indeed! That’s where 
they sell fish, isn’t it? A delicate place to recreate. 
1 congratulate you on your taste, Lord Downes.” 

“| know a great deal that would surprise you. 
T may say, without cunceit, that [ am a student 
of men and manners. Different phases of 
human life interest me; and why not? [ shall 
have all the richer bank to draw on in the 
future.” . 

* You are differently constituted to me, then. 
I do not like the town. I was heartily glad 
when my season there was over, and my only 
anxiety now is dread of the next. The country 
forme! The long ride over the moors, with 
the pleasure of teaching the poor people’s chil- 
dren, absolved from its toils, just as a salve to 
my conscience, which does now and then whisper: 
‘Clara Downes, you ought to find something to 
do; and if you can’t find anything, make it.’ 





I was quite an exception to the young ladies I 
met with in town, and always afraid I was 
committing myself. The drawing-room was an 
incubus which kept me from sleeping for three 
mortal nights, though it was nothing so terrible, 
after all. 

“T was wondering, this morning,” she con- 
tinued, “how long this happy, bird-like existence 
of mine could go on. ‘They say that when 
sorrows come they come like swallows, and that 
no one goes scot-free. I wonder how and when 
they willcome tome? An agreeable speculation, 
isn’t it?” 

“When you first come under the notice of the 
little god, Cupid, Clara.” 

She laughed—a merry, ringing laugh. 

“The urchin has never found me out; and— 
remarkable, phenomenon !—I am, at nineteen, 
heart-whole ; never yet had an offer I cared to 
accept. I never yet saw the man I could love.” 

“Tf you can’t choose for yourself, why don’t 
you let mamma choose for you ?” 

There was a lurking irony in this speech. 

“ Beautiful! Why, I would as soon put into 
a matrimonial register ; for then I might get a 
prize. Mamma thinks of rank, and she likes 
nobility to have its patent. Her ambition for 
me begins with the red hand of the baronet. 
She stands to take it on the lowest rung of the 
ladder, but her eyes look higher.” 

“ You are always irritating and disappointing 
her, Clara; but I don’t see how you can help it. 
We are a precious pair, you and I, and cause 
each a great deal of disappointment in our own 
way.” 

At that moment two gentlemen passed, brought 
suddenly in sight by a turn in the road; they 
also were mounted, and were rather distinguished 
looking, though evidently the worse for travelling. 
Lord Downes surmised that they were on an 
equestrian tour, for strangers of their appearance 
were rare in that neighbourhood, therefore a 
little curiosity respecting them was pardonable. 
The riders, whoever they were, indulging in the 
like privilege of commenting on Lord Downes 
and his sister,— 

“ What a lovely girl!” said one. 

* Yes ; and what an uncommonly interesting- 
looking young man. Her brother, perhaps ; 
though I did not detect a resemblance.” 

“Didn’t notice him. I was far too much 
taken up with the girl. She has plenty of figure, 
and she sits her horse uncommonly well. I’m 
afraid I looked at her rather rudely ; for she 
blushed. Ladies should not ride with their veils 
up.” 
“Tt would have served you right,” said the 
other, ‘“‘if she had lowered it. I hate to see a 
lady stared at. If [I had been her brother, I 
would have given you a hint.” 

“Tt would hardly have been worth your while 
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I did not mean anything disrespectful to her, I 
assure you ; for she really struck me as the most 
charming creature that I had ever chanced upon 
in a morning’s ride.” He turned round on his 
horse, and watched her till she was out of sight. 
**T wonder who they are ?” 

“Some squire’s children, no doubt. Beauty 
is not uncommon in such neighbourhoods. 
Fresh air and exercise, freedom from care, and 
wholesome living, give to the country people a 
bloom and a freshness not to be met with in 
town.” 

“ But this lady is no rustic ; she had a really 
aristocratic air.” 

“*So had her brother—assuming that he was 
her brother. But that does not say much. He 
has, perhaps, been sent to Eton or to Harrow ; 
his sister has been at a first-class school, and they 
have been surrounded with the elegances of life 
and with affluence at home. There are fine 
specimens to be found among the daughters of 
country gentlemen, and that they are healthful 
is not their least charm. All the better, too, 
for them, mentally ; though often, it must be 
confessed, their minds are of a very mediocre 
order, and their views contracted.” 

“Bah! Who cares for intellect and informa- 
tion ina woman? Granted she is sensible and 
affectionate, fairly accomplished, let the rest go. 
What I like is style and beauty ; and that style, 
so far as I could judge from partial observation, 
pleases me. No exotic, but a hardy plant; no 
weakly, clinging, girl-sapling, but a thriving, 
vigorous, human tree.” 

“T should pity the girl-sapling that was 
confided to you, St. Johns.” 

“ You need not. I am not so hard as you 
think ; but I had sooner be mated with a shrew, 
if it was only for the fun of taming her.” 

Another turn of the road brought them in 
view of Clievely Hall. 

“T wonder who that belongs to?” said 
St. Johns. As if to relieve his curiosity, a 
young country girl at that moment appeared on 
the road. St. Johns reined in his horse and 
accosted her,— 

“Good morning !”’ he said. 

“Good morning to you, sir!” And _ she 
dropped him a curtsey, in her perpendicular 
country fashion. 

“Can you tell me to whom that place 
belongs ?” 

“That is Clievely Hall, sir; and Lady 
Arabella Downes lives there, with her son, Lord 
Downes, and the young lady. That is her 
property, and the estate next will belong to 
Lord Downes, when he comes of age. The 


Dowager Lady Downes lives on what’ll be his 
place, sir.” 

“What a pretty face you’ve got, and how 
sensibly you talk. Have those pretty black eyes 


of yours seen any gipsies in the neighbourhoed 
to-day ?”’ 

“No, sir; but they’re not far to seek. They 
stole some garden stuff and a goose from Farmer 
Dyer’s place only last night.” 

“ Dreadful people! If they had seen you, I 
am afraid we should have heard of them running 
away with a duck. 

‘ Lost, stolen, or strayed, 
A nice little maid.’ 


Here is a shilling to go and have your fortune 
told. I hope they will promise you a husband 
handsome and rich, six feet high in his shoes ; 
and I hope, too, that they will learn to resist 
temptation, and leave the geese alone.” 

“Then you'd better keep out of their way, sir,” 
was the quiet reply; and the black eyes twinkled 
with fun. St. Johns rode off, his companion 
cnjoying his embarrassment. 

“Now, then, St. Johns, you’re floored. That 
little lass has completely shut you up. You'll 
take care how you play your nonsense off on a 
country girl again, won’t you ?” 

“She deserved another shilling for her wit; 
but what do you say Fairbairn, if we give 
Clievely Hall a call? If Lord Downes is at 
home we may be glad to make his acquaintance. 
He may. be a nice fellow, though he is only a 
tender twig.” 

“With all my heart we will go. I say, St. 
Johns,”—and the young man reined in his horse 
and appeared convulsed with laughter—“ what 
if that young gentleman and lady we passed 
should be Lord Downes and his sister ?” 

‘“*T should say, ‘all the better!’ Why are you 
laughing, Fairbairn ?” 

* And you say you stared at her!” 

“T was not intentionally rude ; and I do not 
fear that I gave that impression. She inspired 
me with too much respect.” 

Fairbairn accepted the qualification. 
was used to St. Johns’ romancing. 

* we 38 48 ag 

When Lord and Miss Downes reached home 
they were surprised to learn that there was com- 
pany to dinner, and conjectured at once that 
they were the same gentlemen they had passed 
on the road. They were confirmed in their idea 
when Lady Arabella introduced them to Sir 
Hugh St. Johns and Mr. Fairbairn. They 
looked a little conscious, and Sir Hugh said,— 

“* We passed you, I think, on the road ?” 

Miss Downes quickly replied in the affirmative, 
while her brother made them welcome to 
Clievely Hall, and regretted that he had not 
returned home earlier. He knew what was 
bounden on him, but discharged the obligation 
in a nervous, boyish fashion, that was very 
young, and in painful contrast with his sister’s 
easy self-possession. 
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“You have been gone a long time, my love ? 
said Lady Arabella to her daughter. “It is 
nearly six o’clock.” 

“We called to see aunt, and she insisted on 
our remaining to luncheon. She said she had 
begun to feel neglected.” 

At dinner Clara sat opposite to Sir Hugh St. 
Johns, and she was very much the object of his 
quiet scrutiny; but, fortunately, not being 
over-burdened with self-consciousness, she was 
scarcely aware of it. It was natural their eyes 
should meet. She was a pretty object for the 
eye to rest upon, with her delicate colour 
brightened by the morning’s exercise, her blue 
eyes sparkling with enjoyment, and her light 
hair waiving over her fair brow. A pale-blue 
dress, made low with a simple bertha of white 
nett, became her well. 

Though the parties thus met at dinner were 
strangers before that evening, they soon fell into 
an easy flow of conversation and talked without 
restraint. The conversation turned mostly on the 
country and the agricultural improvements going 
on. Lady Arabella and Sir Hugh had a monopoly 
of it. Sir Hugh explained that Mr. Fairbairn, 
being out of health, had been advised by his 
medical man to take a tour through some of the 
northern or midland counties. The lakes had 
been proscribed because of the damp, and the 
temptation to over-exertion which the mountains 
afforded. They had, therefore, chosen that 
neighbourhood, and, notwithstanding the frequent 
discomfiture they had experienced from wet days 
and inferior inn accommodation, had had a 
great deal of enjoyment. 

Clara thought that the lion’s share of that 
item.must have fallen to the speaker. Mr. 
Fairbairn had but little to say ; he was a grave, 
thoughtful-looking man, and appeared to be 
suffering from mental depression. Sir Hugh, 
on the contrary, was the picture of rude health. 
He wasa gay, cavalier-like being, witha winning 
smile, and a raciness of speech and manner that 
somehow made him irresistible, even where he 
was least approved. He was about thirty years 
of age, was tall, and well-built, had a dark 
complexion, brown eyes, brown whiskers and 
moustache. It is hardly necessary, after such a 
catalogue of masculine charms, to add that he 
was handsome ; ana it may fairly be assumed 
that his pretty vis-a-vis did not remain blind 
to the fact. 

Her brother felt more attracted to Fairbairn. 
Sir Hugh was too “fast” for him, and yet he 
recognised a charm in his society. It was 
refreshing and exhilarating, the buoyancy of his 
spirits was contagious, communicating itself to 
all around him. 

Lord Downes was as yet too young to indulge 
in the custom of sitting over wine after dinner. 
So, perhaps, Sir Hugh and Mr. Fairbairn judged, 
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for when he asked them what wine they would 
prefer they declined, and proposed joining the 
ladies in the drawing-room. 

There Lady Arabella, seated on an ottoman, 
sipped her coffee, while Clara, at a small table in 
the window, set to work on one of the unfinished 
drawings. Alfred compassionated her, and, taking 
it from her, sat by her side and proffered his 
assistance. 

Mr. Fairbairn was soon ¢éte-a-téte with Lady 
Arabella, but Sir Hugh joined Lord Downes and 
his sister, and watched the progress of the 
drawing with apparent interest. 

* Your lordship is quite an artist,” Sir Hugh 
remarked. 

“Oh, [ am my sister’s fag! She commences 
a drawing, and obliges me to assist her with the 
outline, then requires a little help in the shading, 
and when it is half completed gives it to me to 
finish, prescribing the time in which it must be 
done. I see it afterwards framed, with ‘ Clara 
Downes’ written in the corner, and the date; 
any share | may have had in it ignored for all 
time.” 

This exposé of his sister was very juvenile, 
and ‘amused Sir Hugh, who, at any period of 
his teens would have known better. Clara 
did not seem to see it. 

“All the fault of having too indulgent a 
master,” she retorted. ‘You always spoiled 
me, Alfred; and you always will.” 

“There is a hint for you,” said St. Johns. 
“Your pupil, according to her own admission, 
requires a little severity.” 

“Woe betide you if you take some hints. She 
does not reciprocate my indulgence by sparing 
my shortcomings. She lectured me this morn- 
ing in a most unmistakable manner.” 

‘Shall I hinder you at all, Lord Downes ?” 

“ Not in the least. This work is to me quite 
easy, or I should not have attempted it in your 
society.” 

“Then you practise this sort of thing?” 

* As far as | have opportunity.” 

Sir Hugh, not being a connoisseur in Art, 
adroitly turned the conversation on politics. It 
was not his way to try to bring out others on 
their strong points; and this evening he was, 
perhaps, more than ordinarily anxious to “ bring 
out” himself. Lord Downes was soon quite at 
a discount, and Clara listened to his brilliant 
remarks and his shrewd presages for the future 
of the country, till an absurdly exaggerated idea 
of his talents took possession of her mind. 
It pained her that her young brother contrasted 
so unfavourably with him. 

“How ignorant Alfred keeps himself as to 
what is going on in the world,” she said to her- 
self ; ‘and he can so easily acquire knowledge. 
I will talk to Mr. Chapman, and see if he cannot 
rouse him out of his indifference. How stupid 














Sir Hugh must think him. Of course, Sir 
Hugh is older ; but then Alfred is not as dwarfed 
all round as he is on the side society has to 
meet him upon. He is far enough in advance 
of his years in some respects.” 

Alfred, meanwhile, with his keener insight 
into character, was thinking Sir Hugh both 
showy and superficial. 

“7 wouldn’t bring out so much information 
all at once,” was his mental comment. “ It’s 
enough to take one’s breath.” 

“ Alfred,” said Lady Arabella; “ you ought 
to take these gentlemen up to your studio, to 
see the country in the sunset. I wish we had 
thought of it before the sun had got so low.” 

Alfred apologised. He knew that the sunset 
scene was a happy excuse for the exhibition of 
some of his pictures. As they were quitting 
the room, his mother was seized with another 
inspiration,— 

“ Perhaps, gentlemen, as your present arrange- 
ments are for the moors, you will not object to 
make Clievely Hall your home. I should be 
very happy to entertain you for my son’s sake. 
Here he sees so little society, and must soon 
return to college.” 

This invitation the young lord cheerfully 
seconded, and Sir Hugh thanked the lady 
of the Hall for himself and his friend, and 
declared his readiness to avail himself of 
her hospitality for a week; while inwardly he 
congratulated himself on the opportunity 
afforded him of becoming intimate with Miss 
Downes. She, on her part, did not object 
to having the next few days enriched by 
such a portion of his society as she knew would 
fall to her share. 

ae * ae * * 

Left alone with her daughter, Lady Arabella 
said, in a tone of assumed carelessness,— 

“Sir Hugh St. Johns is a fine young man, 
and belongs to a good family. I used to know 
the St. Johns well; but I believe Mr. Fairbairn 
is a nobody.” 

“He appears melancholy.” 

“Melancholy! It is sad to see a man in the 
prime of life so depressed. He is a Fellow of 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields. I elicited that. Perhaps 
it is an overtaxed brain that is affecting him ; 
or perhaps a secret sorrow. I am afraid he will 
sometime go wrong or else die.” 

“* How very dreadful !” said Clara. 

But the appearance of the gentlemen put an 
end to further remarks. 

“Mother!” said Lord Downes; “we are 
not going on the moors to-morrow. We 
should like a kind of pic-nic amongst ourselves. 
Where shall it be to ?” 

“Let Miss Downes decide,” said Sir Hugh ; 
“if she joins us, our pleasure is complete!” 
Clara looked at her mother. 
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“Certainly, my dear, if the weather is fine, 
there is nothing to forbid. You could get 
Ethel Wilson to accompany you. She likes to 
be mounted, you know.” 

Ethel Wilson was the vicar’s daughter, a plain 
girl of a meek spirit; and Lady Arabella was 
very careful to invite her to join in Clara’s 
amusements, when there was no one else to do so, 
and etiquette required that she should have the 
support of a lady friend. A note was soon 
dispatched to her, but Miss Wilson declined the 
honour proposed to her on the ground that she 
had measles. A sufficient excuse for Royalty. 
Under the circumstances Lady Arabella waived 
the conventionalities, and decided that with the 
shield of her eighteen-year-old brother thrown 
over her, Clara might ride forth without fear and 
without reproach. 

The mother having no scruples, certainly the 
daughter had none. 

“T do not know any lovelier spot than 
Cruntly Gill,” said Clara, when the task of 
selection was referred to her. “ We can leave 
our horses at the ‘ Black Swan,’ and take our 
luncheon in the wood.” 

“A capital idea! Clara,” said her brother; 
“we will start early that we may have a long 
day.” 

Music being asked for by Mr. Fairbairn, Clara 
sat down to the piano, her brother accompanying 
her on the flute, and Sir Hugh standing beside her 
and turning over the leaves of her book—a_posi- 
tion too inferior to be altogether agreeable to 
him. So music and song beguiled the remainder 
of the evening. 

Previous to retiring, Clara sat near the window, 
the curtain drawn aside that she might look out 
into the night, and unobserved by others, Sir 
Hugh approached her, and seating himself beside 
her talked to her in a tone of such insinuating 
sweetness that every wor. sank deep into the 
young girl’s heart. When in the retirement of 
her chamber she thought over the day’s events she 
formed bright anticipations for pleasure on the 
morrow. “I wonder if he is engaged,” she said to 
herself, and when she found the question brought 
pain, she started, and for the moment was ready to 
despise herself. Little had she dreamed that morn- 
ing, when pouring out her life and gladness to her 
brother, that the happy bird-like existence was 
even then to change, that she was nearing a 
crisis, and that soon in her soul there should be a 
strife betwixt the Ought and the Must, the Shall 
and the Will, of which Alfred had spoken to her, 
echoing the words of the great Goethe and 
having but a dim perception of the fulness of 
their meaning. 

It is not given to eighteen to have more. 
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CHAPTER III. 
THE KEY TO MR. FAIRBAIRN’S GLOOM. 


« What softer voice is hushed over the dead ? 
Athwart what brow is that dark mantle thrown? 
What form leans sadly o’er the white death-bed, 
In mockery of monumental stone, 
The heavy heart, heaving without a moan?” 


LEIGH Hunt. 


THE next day had on one of the most cheerful 
dresses taken from the wardrobe of the year, to 
make use of Dickens’s felicitous idea. Miss 
Downes rose in spirits to match it. 

St. Johns watched her arrange some flowers 
for the breakfast-table. “I do this every day 
for mamma,” she said, “summer and winter. 
Like Lady 'Teazle, she doesn’t consider that she 
is to blame if flowers are dear in December, 
they are one of her extravagances; to arrange 
them one of the duties of my life.” 

St. Johns thought she looked that moment as 
if no heavier duty had ever devolved on her. 

“ Are you an early riser, Miss Downes ? ” 

“Not particularly: Alfred is. He is always 
in his studio early, and in the library late. 
Mamma and I[ see very little of him, excepting 
for an hour in what he calls the ‘ golden after- 
noon.’ Of course we go out together, he and I, 
but indoors I might almost as well be without 
a brother.” 

“What a devotee to his studies he must be ! 
His taste is questionable.” 

“A devotee to his art, and we must-not deny 
him literary tastes ; but he has waded through 
so much German mud that he has lost himself, 
or we have lost him, which is much the same 
thing. I have given up talking to him on the 
‘abstractions,’ for I don’t understand half he 
says; but, then, it must be confessed, I am not 
in the least intellectual. I don’t care enough 
about these things. I wish I did. My cousin, 
Annie Portal, has more sympathy with him 
than I have. She is very clever, though she is 
only sixteen. She always stands up for Alfred 
when we accuse him of being mystical, or 
sentimental. She avers that he says nothing 
unintelligible to intelligent people. I must be 
hopelessly deficient: tried by that touchstone. 
Poor little Annie! If my evil genius tempts 
me to tease her, I can always do it by abusing 
Alfred.” 

“Tf she has penetration, she must see that 
you are not sincere in the abuse.” 

“How is Mr. Fairbairn this morning, Sir 
Hugh ?” 

“T have not yet seen him. He will be here 
to answer for himself presently. Does the sight 
of him affect you with the blues, Miss Downes ?” 
“*No, I never am so affected. And if I had 
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low spirits, I shouldn’t call ‘them the blues; 
blue is a lively colour.” 

“Yes, Fairbairn’s mental complexion might 
answer to a November fog. It makes me quite 
suicidal sometimes, only to look at him. His 
nervousness is the worst of a morning ; but he 
is so variable, that I should not wonder if 
to-day he is in high feather, just because he was 
depressed last night. As I persist in opposing 
the laughing philosopher to the weeping, I am 
considered a sad tyrant. I never show him a 
particle of sympathy; and should not, if he 
threatened to hang himself.” 

“Mamma would say that no one who 
threatens to do that sort of thing, ever does it.’’ 

Presently Lord Downes entered with Mr. 
Fairbairn, and Lady Arabella followed soon 
after. St. Johns had been a true prophet. The 
brighter side of Mr. Fairbairn’s temperament 
showed itself this morning; for he took his 
breakfast with a relish, and entered into the 
conversation with great cheerfulness. Indeed, 
there was too genial an atmosphere moving 
through Clievely Hall for any one there long 
to feel under restraint. Lady Arabella was a 
little conventional and assertive on first acquain- 
tance; but her visitors once irieedl, she 
soon thawed to the degree of friendliness she 
entertained towards them, and that she thought 
their position warranted. But the coldest and 
most obstinate dignity could not well maintain 
itself before Hugh St. Johns. He knew his 
power over others, and delighted in its exercise, 
so that everywhere he was a favourite—every- 
where at home. As the Tarantula irresistibly 
moves people to dance, Sir Hugh irresistibly 
inclined them to laugh. 

Breakfast had not long been discussed when 
the horses were brought round. Sir Hugh 
assisted Clara to mount, and was careful to keep 
by her side. Fairbairn and Lord Downes per- 
ceiving this, soon distanced them, and, after 
being a short time out of sight, waived to them 
from the top of a hill. 

“Oh, Sir Hugh,” said Clara, “do you not 
see that they are leaving us? I am not used to 
such a slow pace.” 

“We shall not lose ourselves; you know the 
way to this Cruntly Gill.” 

“Yes, but shall not make use of my 
knowledge. If you do not choose to keep up; 
au revoir!” and she cantered off gaily. 

Sir Hugh’s horse taking therefrom a hint, 
followed quickly in pursuit. 

“ Well done, Clara!” exclaimed her brother, 
when she came within hearing. “If you keep 
that up for an hour, you will do.” 

One of the sweetest haunts for children, one 
of the most romantic for lovers, is Cruntly Gill. 
Our party having left their horses at the “ Black 
Swan,” entered the glade, and a scene of almost 
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fairy-like enchantment was before them. They 
stood at the height of a thickly-wooded steep, so 
rugged in its descent that the eye could scarcely 
look down it without being dizzied. Through the 
level below a lazy little brook meandered, wide, 
but so shallow that you could easily cross to the 
other side, by the help of the huge moss-grown 
stones, placed there originally for the purpose, 
but looking as if they had tumbled there. On 
the opposite side lowered a steep similar to that 
which you had left, and through the dense 
foliage was heard the warbling of birds and the 
rustling of leaves, and below the brook’s bab- 
bling, low and dreamy asa sleepy infant’s cooing, 
and the dash and splash of the merry cascade as 
its waters broke in white foam over the stones. 
The sward beneath the feet was green, and the 
pale spring flowers raised their delicate heads, as 
if seeking a glimpse of heaven’s blue through 
the branches that interlaced each other, and 
swayed above them in protecting majesty and 
love. There were delights there for all the 
senses. There the world’s blind poet might 
have knelt, finding himself in Nature’s oratory, 
and there the minstrel of the seasons have sung 
of a “garden enclosed,” so perfect was it in its 
retirement and loveliness. 

Fairbairn gazed below, as if the descent was 
chiefly occupying his thoughts. 

** However shall we get down ?” he inquired; 
“is it slippery?” 

“There is a little winding walk, if you come 
this way,” said Clara, “and if you catch the low 
boughs of the trees they will keep you from 
falling.” 

“Can I help you?” said Sir Hugh. 

“No, thank you. We must go down one by 
one, as the children do. I wish there were half 
a dozen of them here now, to show us the way. 
I do not think they come here often, except 
when the nuts are ripe.” 

Very cautiously Mr. Fairbairn made the 
descent. Once at the bottom, he drew a sigh of 
relief. Clara thought it was good to hear that 
from a man who could threaten to hang himself. 
He did not want to say “ Good-bye” to the 
world that day at any rate. He remonstrated 
with her on her extreme giddiness. She made 
no reply, though she inwardly congratulated her- 
self that her step was sure, and that her native 
hardihood of disposition freed her from a 
timidity, painful in anyone, but especially in a 
man whose physical education might have been 
supposed to have had some influence in raising 
him above it. 

“Is not this an Eden?” she asked of 
Sir Hugh, who was never far from her side. 

“ As like the fabled garden as any other spot 
of England,” he replied, rather contemptuously. 
He had forgotten for the moment to whom he 
was speaking. 


“The fabled garden ¢” echoed Miss Downes- 


“Why ‘fabled’? Do you doubt its primal 
existence ?” 

“] am sorry that you ask me, for I must 
admit that I do. My capacity for credence is 
limited, and a great many of the stories that 
come in between Genesis and Malachi are too 
much for it. Besides, their similarity to other 
Oriental fables can be traced, and that makes a 
strong presumption against them.” 

“Do you also disbelieve the New Testament, 
Sir Hugh ?”’ 

“ Having said A, must I say B? That is not 
fair. I thought we had come here to enjoy our- 
selves, not to discuss an old-world theology.” 

“T think it is only fair I should be answered, 
Sir Hugh. You challenge my question, and 
these are not things to be lightly dismissed. | 
should really like to know what you think of the 
New ‘Testament ?” 

“Tf Christ is as mythical to me as Prometheus? 
Well, I don’t deny His existence; it is an historic 
fact : as to His divinity, it was an old supersti- 
tion that the gods came down as men. Ah, 
you think me a pagan! Your face tells me 
that you do, but you must try to convert me. [| 
little thought to stand all at once before you as 
an avowed sceptic. I do not despise the faith 
that I reject, especially when it is consistent 
with its profession. It seldom is.” 

“That is not to respect religion, it is simply 
to admire consistency.” 

‘* Perhaps: I could reverence all the martyrs in 
the Foxe Calendar, and every other beside, with 
the exception of Charles I. Had I lived in his 
time, I should have been a Royalist, but 1 should 
not have martyrologised his condemned majesty.” 

This was said to turn the subject, but Clara 
ame back to it persistently, and certainly with 
some show of reason. She had laid herself open 
to form an acquaintanceship, a friendship, per- 
haps, with a stranger. She had a right, on the 
first declaration of principles opposed to her 
own, to know how far the hostility extended ; 
whether or not they might shake hands over it 
and agree to disagree. 

“Do you believe in the existence of a God, 
Sir Hugh ? Can you say the first article of the 
Christian belief ?”’ 

Her perseverance surprised him. 

“T cannot reduce my views on that head to a 
dogmatic formula, comprised in six or seven 
words. My belief is not in the God of the Old 
Testament, or of the New. No; if I admit a 
God at all, I will believe Him just and good. 
Would a mind infinite in mercy curse the whole 
world through countless ages because a woman 
yielded to the childish transgression of eating 
forbidden fruit, and enticed her husband to 
partake of it with her? That the belief is 
universal does not make it the less absurd!” 
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Alas! poor Clara. She walked on by his side; 

all her pleasure for that day damped. Suddenly 
every bright thing seemed to have darkened. A 
shadow had fallen even on this Eden. Words 
of unbelief coming with such levity from any 
man’s lips could not have failed to shock her, 
but from this man’s they came cruelly and 
blightingly, and yet she knew not why. For a 
few moments she walked by his side in silence. 
It was not in Sir Hugh’s sophistries to shake 
her faith, and yet she had not one argument to 
oppose to the most shallow objection he could 
raise. Sir Hugh noted her silence, and he was 
chagrined and annoyed. ‘The first sight of her 
had won his admiration, and the sentiment was 
leading him already into something deeper. Now 
the redeeming trait of his character was its 
honesty. He would not have won this girl 
under false colours, and yet he reproached him- 
self that he had so carelessly betrayed his prin- 
ciples as to have given her a shock. He was not 
wont to make slips of the kind. He had too 
much address, but not even his address was 
sufficient to retrieve the awkwardness of a 
position like this, 

“What a fool I am,” he thought ; “ now she 
will be on her guard. The more I seek her the 
more she will shun me. She will steel herself 
against every advance. Fool so to shock her at 
the very outset. How shall [ retrieve myself ?”’ 

At last he broke silence. 

“Are you an admirer of 
Downes?” 

An unfortunate question. With the glorious 
poetry of Shelley she was unacquainted, but she 
knew that he was an atheist, and that his first 
poem was blasphemous. 

“Mamma does not allow me to read such 
authors,” she replied, coldly; ‘‘and I do not 
feel in the least tempted to break through the 
restriction.” 

There was an evident desire on her part to 
repel him, but Sir Hugh would not be repelled. 

“T have grieved you,” he said; “ how can [| 
atone ¢”’ 

“T am only grieved for you, Sir Hugh. 
There is no wrong done to me. It is for the 
wrong done to yourself you should wish to 
atone ¢” 

“Show me how. Be my teacher.” 

“Z your teacher!” and she looked up to 
rebut the irony she expected to meet in his 
glance. Not finding it, her own dropped. 

“ You might evangelise me, you know.” 

“Teaching and evangelising are not in my 


Miss 


Shelley, 


way. I am not equal to them,—not good 
enough. ‘There is only one thing I can do for 
you.” 


“Give me over to the hardness of my heart ?” 
“No; that would never do.” 
“ What then ?” 
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“Oh, I daresay you guess. I can pray for 
you,” she said, simply. 

“And you will? Promise me you will. I 
will be Catholic enough to put a high value on 
the vicarious petition.” 

His tone was very eager, for he thought that 
while she was praying for him, she must be 
thinking of him. 

“*T will pray for you as I would for anyone 
whom I believed to be in error.” 

‘“As you would for the heathen?” 
strated Sir Hugh. 

‘As I would for the heathen.” Feeling con- 
fused at the turn the conversation was taking, 
she asked— 

“Is Mr. Fairbairn an infidel ?” 

“Pardon me, a free-thinker,” said Sir Hugh, 
colouring. ‘‘ [ do not believe he knows what he is. 
He is a strange, capricious being ; but then he 
is of unsound mind, and the painful feature in his 
case is that he knows it. He lives in constant 
dread of insanity, and 1 sometimes fear he will 
go mad through the very dread he has of it.” 

‘“‘In what way is his mind affected, if | may 
be so inquisitive ?”’ 

“He was always morbid, but I believe his 
powers have lost the balance through trouble. 
Oh! you could scarcely believe what a queer 
child it is! He will weep like a woman under a 
sermon, partake of the Communion, and argue 
with me at times with great seriousness; and at 
others he will fly out at the slightest provocation, 
and because things go cross with him he will 
arraign Providence in a way that would make 
you shudder; he will speak of God as if He 
really were, to quote Shelley, the ‘tormentor of 
the Universe,’ and the tormentor of himself in 
particular. Consequently he becomes the subject 
of remorse, and goes penitently down into a real 
Slough of Despond, from whence it is my solemn 
duty to drag him, and to bring him up high and 
dry on the Jand. I assure you he leads me a life.” 

“You must be very fond of him to commit 
yourself to it ?” 

‘‘ Well,” he replied, “it is only for afew weeks 
now and then that I have the plague of it. One 
could not do less fora friend. But, seriously, 
we are like brothers. Are you not tired, Miss 
Downes ? See, there is a nice resting-place for 
you,” he said. ‘ If you will avail yourself of it, 
we will stay here till the others come in sight ; 
and I will, if you like, tell you about Fairbairn.” 

“Thank you; I already feel very much 
interested in him.” 

“ And you will feel interested when you know 
more of him. What I shall tell you is in con- 
fidence, for I have never yet talked to anyone 
about my poor friend as I have this morning 
talked to you. At Rugby I was Fairbairn’s fag, 
and an exceedingly troublesome youngster, either 

as fag or scholar; but, somehow, I was liked. 
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Fairbairn was preposter in the room where I 
slept; and, when his constitutional irritability 
did not get the better of him, bore with me as 
no other preeposter would have done. His dark 
moods were not frequent in those days. He was 
much respected at Rugby, being a high-prin- 
cipled, studious sort of fellow; and his sanity 
was never doubted. Sometimes, when he and 
the rest of the magnates were at supper, he would 
send for me, which was a great honour. He 
used to get his own fun out of me, for I was a 
jolly little fellow. He looked after my lessons, 
clearly exceeding in that the duty recognised by 
preposters ; otherwise I should have got into 
more scrapes and done less work than I did. 
But it was a kindness I was not particularly 
grateful for. Another unwelcome interference 
was his frequent interruption of a good fight ; 
not that it mattered much, for we generally 
contrived to have it out after. 

“ The last year Fairbairn was at Rugby, I and 
some others got into disgrace with the doctor. 
I belonged then to the school-house, and had 
been ringleader in a rebellion against some of 
the minor authorities. Never did a fellow so 
nearly attain to the glory of being publicly 
expelled, and so narrowly escape. It is sufficient 
to say that I owed my deliverance to Fairbairn. 
He screened me and interceded for me, till I 
really, for the time being, believed myself 
innocent, and was hailed as a hero even by the 
sixth-form boys. I entered upon a new career, and 
longed to show my gratitude to Fairbairn. But 
he kept me at a distance. He was displeased 
with my conduct, although he had exerted 
himself on my behalf. 

“The ‘exam’ was approaching, and some of the 
sixth fagged for it night and day. In some of 
them this was all well and good ; but it did not 
answer for Fairbairn. He had neither the 
phlegm nor the physical stamina to stand it. I 
Shall never forget the week the examination of 
his form came off. He was all excitement, and 
he looked as if he wanted a cold shower-bath. 
As might be expected, he lost his self-possession, 
his memory failed him, and he—the best scholar 
.of his form—was ‘ plucked’ as ignominiously as 
was ever fifth-form dunce. 

“Next morning he was delirious, and the 
physician said he was suffering from brain fever. 
With a good deal of persuasion, I got permission 
to be with him, and I did not get the permission 
for nothing. Of course, his parents were sent 
for, and his mother and sister soon obeyed the 
summons. His sister was a gentle girl of 
seventeen, and much like Fairbairn in her 
Appearance and manners. 

“When the school broke up for the holidays, 
he was still in his bed. I actually got leave to 
‘stay a week behind for the sake of seeing him 
and waiting upon him. I was very sorry when 


I had to leave. Mrs. Fairbairn kissed me, and 
Miss Fairbairn cried, They told me they should 
send for me for a long visit so soon as they got 
him home. From that time dated our friend- 
ship. He recovered from that illness pretty 
well; and when I did receive the promised 
invitation, it came in his own handwriting. — 

“They say that there is a skeleton behind 
every door. In the Fairbairn family there was 
a melancholy which constant change could not 
entirely dissipate: inertia was their bane, and 
insanity their birthright. 

“T warn you that the story I am about to tell 
you is a painful one, and perhaps this is neither 
the time nor the place for it.” : 

“You have gone too far to leave off,” said 
Clara. “And you need not be afraid to tell me; 
I am not emotional.” But she felt her pulses 
quicken. 

“Laura Fairbairn, the young lady I have 
mentioned before, had a lover—Gerald Waugh, 
to whom she was strongly attached. As he 
lived the other end of the kingdom, he used to 
pay long, but occasional, visits to her family. 
He was a man worthy of any girl’s regard, and 
he loved Laura as truly and passionately as she 
loved him. 

“One night we met on the landing, being all 
of us on the point of retiring. Laura took from 
her hair a rose, which Gerald had placed there 
through the evening. , 

“See, it is still fresh,’ she said to him. 
‘Put it on your pillow for a dreamer.’ 

“ He took it from her, and said,— 

“* Let us have a long waik before breakfast, 
Laura; then I can tell you if it has been 
influential.’ 

“We lads heard, and got fresh subject for our 
banter. 

“*T shall be very glad,’ she said. ‘If I wake 
first, I will rap at your door; if you wake first, 
you must rap at mine.’ 

“* We went to our rooms, leaving the lovers still 
talking. Fairbairn and I slept in the same room, 
and before falling asleep he talked to me about 
Laura, and pictured her future happiness. He 
told me how dear she was to him, and how much 
he liked the gentleman of her choice. He 
thought it must be nice to have a married sister 
to go and see,—in which opinion I heartily 
concurred. Then we had a laugh over the 
engagement the two had made with each other, 
and Fairbairn said,— 

“*T say, old fellow, wouldn’t it be a lark to 
get down before them ? I have indulged in a 
morning long enough. I know the road they 
are likely to take; supposing we get a good start, 
come back, and meet them going. Won’tit be 
a joke for the breakfast table ?’ 

“ T agreed, and with this plan we went to sleep. 
Next morning Fairbairn woke me to say,— 
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“St. Johns, she is actually up the first. I 
heard her knock at his door. 
be ashamed of himself ?’ 

“We dressed, took the proposed walk, and 
returned; but Gerald Waugh had not yet left his 
room, and we watched Laura walking up and 
down the garden, pretending to be interested 
in the shrubs, but in no way comforted for her 
disappointment. 

‘She was at the breakfast table as soon as any 
of us, and we had scarcely begun the meal when 
Mrs. Fairbairn ordered the servant to rap at 
Mr. Waugh’s door, and ask if he was ready. 
Presently the maid returned. 

“¢T have knocked quite loud, ma’am, and 
can’t get an answer!’ ‘ 

“ «Dear me, how soundly he must be sleeping,’ 
remarked Mrs. Fairbairn ; ‘we will not disturb 
him.’ But I noticed that Laura turned like 
marble, and I thought that a very silly piece of 
nervousness. 

“Fairbairn seeing it also, he arose and 
declared his intention of entering the sleepy 
gentleman’s room and arousing him. Presently 
he returned, his face telling a tale. Laura 
shrieked, and he went up to her, and tried to 
hold her. 

‘* Be quiet, dear,’ he said, very calmly; ‘and 
stay here till I have spoken to mamma.’ 

“She flung him aside with unnatural force, 
and bounded up the stairs. When we followed 
her,—what a scene! She sat upon the bed 
embracing a corpse ! a 

‘* He will not awaken,’ she said, pitifully. 
‘Is it coma? Is it trance ?’ 

“Upon the pillow laid the rose she had given 
him. The Germans would say that Death had 
brought to him the golden rose. The calm face 
looked more like sleep than death. He had 
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evidently never stirred from the time when he 
laid down, apparently full of health and vigour. 
The frantic girl was removed, and such a house 
as that was I shall not attempt to describe. 

“There was a coroner’s inquest, and the 
awesome verdict was brought in ‘ Died by the 

visitation of God.’ 

‘* Laura never recovered herself. The germ of 
inherent insanity developed, and returning health 
did not bring return of reason. She is now ina 
retreat for the mentally-afflicted. Fuairbairn has 
never since held up his head ; he broods over it 
constantly, the more so as he and his sister 
partake of the same constitution, and have the 
same mental traits. 

“ Two years ago something came in the way 
to divert his mind, and to cheer him. He fell 
in love with a very beautiful Jewess, Miriam 
Kenmann. She was allowed to mix occasionally 
in Gentile society, but under severe restrictions; 
however Fairbairn contrived to make known his 
sentiments, and she responded warmly. The 
result was clandestine meetings, and a corres- 
pondence. She was privately baptized, being 
converted to Christianity by the secret perusal of 
the New Testament. The Jews are not usually 
so facile. I believe, poor girl, she was sincere ; 
but this lover’s intrigue was discovered. She is 
lost to him. ‘The last Fairbairn heard was that 
she had been smuggled away into Poland, and 
no one knows to what persecution she may 
there be subjected. 

“Can you wonder that his mind is unsettled, 
and his disposition gldomy?”’ 

But Clara made no answer, she was silently 
weeping ; and rising, she took Sir Hugh’s arm, 
and walked with him in the direction that Lord 
Downes and Fairbairn were taking to meet 
them. 


(To be continued.) 


EXPERIENCE OF A PROFESSIONAL Doa- 
SreareR «nN New Yorx.— When a pet is 
lost, the ladies as owns the dogs take on awful. 
They go crazy. They can’t eat, and make it 
red-hot for everyone. The servant girl gets 


: Ah ath. 29 
discharged, and there is more ‘ boohooing ° going 
on than at a first-class funeral. 


All the gents 


in the house gets no rest. They are sent to the 
police-stations, and instructed to go whistling 
all over the city, and never come back without 
‘Fido.’” The above keen observer doubts 
whether the gentlemen are energetic. On the 
contrary, he believes that “they lays up at 
Delmonico’s restaurant, and has a good time.” 
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“ THANKSGIVING.” 


uP HANKSGIVING: 


—— ——— 


|ATHER of all! whose mercy ever tender, 
Hath crowned with blessing all our fleeting 
days; 
Accept the humble tribute that we render: 
Receive our song of praise ! 





Safe through another year Thy power hath brought us. 
Thy guiding hand hath led us all the way; 
And Thy kind care hath loving lessons taught us, 

With every passing day. 


We thank Thee for the spring time’s bright awakening 
With balmy air, and early song of birds, 
And the glad melody our hearts were making, 

Too pure and sweet for words ! 


’ 


We praise Thee for the sunlight and the shading, 

The dewy morn and cooling evening showers; 

The summer loveliness, though frail and fading, 
Its wealth of fragrant flowers. 


We bless Thee for the autumn’s golden treasure; 

The ripened fruit; the gathered harvest store— 

And all the good with which, in boundless measure 
Our cup is running o’er. 


Nor would we praise Thee less for winter’s glory, 
The snow-clad field, the silent ice-bound rill: 
Nature, in her repose, repeats the story— 

We learn Thy glory still! 


For every joy that tuned our hearts to singing; 

For health, and friends, and days from trial free: 

For wishes granted, our glad hearts are bringing 
A song of praise to Thee. 


And if, for some of us, the cup of sorrow 

To our reluctant lips Thy hand hath pressed; 

We bless Thy name, if on the dawning morrow, 
We saw Thy will was best ! 


We thank Thee for the strength so timely given— 

For promises of Thine that were our stay; 

And for the precious hope of home and heaven, 
That cheers our pilgrim-way. 


For all Thy mercies, Father, we adore Thee, 

With loving hearts our grateful song we raise; 

And wait the day, when, crowned with joy before Thee, 
We give Thee nobler praise! 


orate 
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HISTORICAL 


JiisTORICAL 


BY THE REV. 5. 
SOCIETY 


CHAPTER I. 


INTRODUCTORY. 





HE study of numismatics 
is becoming increasingly 
popular, and deservedly so. 
The coinage actually in 
use must always be, in 
every country, a matter of 
national importance, and 
one to which statesmen are 
continually called upon to 
devote some portion of 
their time and thoughts. 
[t is also a delightful study 
to learn somewhat of the 

coinages of other lands and periods, from the 
earliest and rudest attempts at coinage—nearly 
three thousand years ago—down to the present 
day. In a historical point of view, again, 
the study of numismatics is of the highest 
importance. A comparatively small cabinet of 
well-selected coins will give us an epitome of 
the history of half the world; and any coin, if 
genuine, brings before us certain facts more 
vividly and unmistakably than almost anything 
else. 

A very interesting collection of coins, both 
ancient and modern, can be made with a little 
trouble and at while it 
possesses special advantages of its own, as com- 
pared with collections of other objects. Pictures, 
for example, are too costly and too cumbersome 
for most of us. Even books occupy a good deal 
of room, and require much care and attention. 
Coins, on the other hand, can be stowed away in 
a very small compass ; are easily kept in order, 
and moved from place to place; while there is 
always the delight of making some addition to 
our store. In all probability, many readers of 
these pages, both young and old, have collections, 
larger or smaller, of their own. It may not, 
therefore, be uninteresting to consider for a 
moment what a coin will tell us immediately 
respecting the country or nation to which it 
belongs. 

We see at once that its fatherland must have 
attained to a certain degree of civilisation, in 
which the arts of mining, smelting, and engreving 
metals were known and practised. It must also 
have possessed a considerable trade, or money 
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would not have been wanted. There must also 
have been some settled and recognised Govern- 
ment, with authority to stamp the pieces of metal 
and guarantee them as being of a certain value. 
Furthermore, in nearly every case we shall be 
able, from the character of the type and style, 
to form some idea as to the condition of the 
country at the time—whether flourishing, or the 
reverse. And, again, we shall almost always 
(except in the case of the earliest coinages) 
learn the name of the king or governing power, 
even if we are not presented with an actual 
likeness and date; and will thus know, within a 
very little, the exact date when the coin was 
struck, and what was the form of Government at 
the time. 

Having cleared the way with these preliminary 
observations, Wwe may now proceed to inquire 
how it was that coins first came into existence. 
ANCIENT MONETARY TRANSACTIONS 
TO ANY REGULAR COINAGE. 


PREVIOUS 


In the most rudimentary and primitive state 
of human society, barter, in some form or other, 
is the only means employed for the supply of 
mutual wants. We find, however, that from the 
very earliest times and ages before there was any 
regular coinage, the precious metals were known 
and used as a medium of exchange. 

[t was then, of course, necessary that all 
dealings of this kind should be by weight: but 
it is exceedingly interesting to observe the 
various steps and stages by which, in their 
commercial dealings, men were gradually led up 
to a recognised coinage. : 

The first monetary transaction of which any 
account has been transmitted to us is that 
related in the twenty-third chapter of the 
Book of Genesis, taking place in the lifetime 
of Shem, and less than five hundred years 
after the flood. Here we have a_ most 
graphic and interesting picture of primitive 
manners and customs, both with respect to* 
money matters and also the ownership of land. 
We may easily picture to ourselves the whole 
transaction between Abraham and Ephron, the 
weighing of the silver, and the transference of 
the property. It is not necessary to suppose 


that there were actually four hundred pieces of 
silver employed ; a much smaller number may 
have been used, and not all of the same size; 
—the words, “four hundred shekels of silver, 
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current (money) with the merchant,” having 
reference rather to the weight than the number 
of pieces. 

Passing over a period of four or five hundred 
years, we notice a circumstance mentioned in 
the seventeenth chapter of Judges, about the 
date 1400 pc. Here we find Micah and Ifis 
mother in the possession of “eleven hundred 
(shekels) of silver”—a considerable sum ; and 
we also gather that, by this time, it had become 
customary to employ much smaller pieces of 
silver for ordinary purposes. It may be as well 
here to remark that the terms “money” and 
“ shekels,” enclosed in brackets in the passages 
quoted, are somewhat misleading, and do not at 
all imply a regular coinage. They have no 
existence in the original, and have been rather 
unfortunately introduced by our translators. 

One other circumstance recorded in this book 
we may take note of, as indicating some further 
progress in the subdivision of money for the 
purposes of trade ; which must, of course have 
increased immensely since the time of Abraham 
and Ephron. In the history of Samson, 
Judges xvi. (some three centuries later than 
the events related in the succeeding chapter, 
to which we have just referred, and about 
1100 B.c.), we find the lords of the Philistines 
promising every one to bring eleven hundred 
pieces of silver; and we are afterwards told 
that they brought the money “in their hand.” 
No doubt it was contained in bags—but it is 
evident that the pieces must have been very 
small, as, otherwise it would have been im- 
possible to have carried them in this manner. 

We will now turn from the Scripture narra- 
tive, to see what may be learned on this subject 
from the records of other nations. 

Of these, the Egyptians were among the first 
to cultivate the arts and sciences, and were also 
exceedingly well situated for trading with other 
countries. We accordingly find that, at a very 
early period, they had attained considerable 
practice in the use of the precious metals. It 
is not uncommon to find in their paintings and 
sculptures representations of weighing money. 
In one of these, two men are employed—one of 
whom is engaged with the scales, whilst the 
other is registering the transaction in writing. 
The metal is cast in the form of rings, and is 
kept in bags, each of which, probably, contained 
a certain weight. The weights employed are in 
the shape of lambs and half-lambs; and, no 
doubt, originally representedthe amount of silver 
for which those animals were usually sold. 

It may here be noted, as illustrating how money 
was first used in the sale of cattle, that the word 
rendered “ piece of money,” in the last chapter 
of the Book of Job is literally kesitah—a lamb. 
In the first bronze coinage of Italy—supposed 
to have been issued by Servius ‘Tullius—the 


large pieces were stamped with the figures of 
oxen and sheep ; and the very word used by the 
Romans for money, pecunia, is derived from 
pecus, cattle. 

At a period so remote as to be beyond the 
range of history, a Japhetic (Aryan) race dwell- 
ing in Central Asia, separated into two main 
divisions ; one travelling westwards, and finally 
settling in Southern and Western Europe; the 
other in a south-easterly direction towards India 
—whence it comes to pass that the Hindoos 
and ourselves are of kindred origin. 

The south-eastern stream of Aryan emigration 
and conyuest must soon have reached and 
crossed the north-western boundaries of India. 
These invaders first settled in the Punjaub, in 
the neighbourhood of the Indus, and gradually 
extended their conquests over the northern 
part of Hindustan. It is certain that they 
quickly attained to a considerable degree of civi- 
lisation. At what precise date the Rig-Veda— 
the most ancient of their sacred writings—was 
composed, it is now impossible to say with any 
degree of certainty; but we may suppose the 
earlier portion of it to be contemporary with 
Moses. From this and the other Vedas we 
gather that, from the very first the invaders 
were making rapid progress in art and refinement, 
though their earliest possessions were chiefly 
pastoral, 

As time went on and their conquests became 
more extended, they entered into commercial 
relations with other nations; and from various 
ports on the western side of Hindustan a very 
large traffic was carried on in turn with Egypt, 
Tyre, Athens, Carthage, and Rome. 

The Laws or Institutes of Menu were probably 
written from 650 to 600 B.c., and refer to a 
state of things which had been already estab- 
lished for a considerable time. They point to 
a highly organised condition of trade, and deal 
with such matters as freight, insurance, tolls, 
rates of interest, revenue, &c. From them we 
also learn that, at this period, the occupation 
of banking and money-lending was considered 
rather aristocratic and suitable for the highest 
(twice-born) class ; whilst the actual conduct 
of trade was only fit for those who were lower 
in the social scale. The punishments for cheat- 
ing were terribly severe. Thus, if an ordinary 
merchant or tradesman was convicted of dis- 
honesty, he was condemned to the loss of a 
hand, or some similar penalty; but ifa gold- 
smith thus offended, he was to be hacked to 
pieces with razors. 

There can be no doubt that there has always 
been a large amount of gold in India, though 
it does not in every case pay for the working— 
a fact of which some of my readers may, 
perhaps, have recently had some rather unwel- 
come experience. It is, however, evident that, 
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up to the time of the Laws of Menu, there had 
been no coined money in India, as all payments 
are therein directed to be made according to 
various weights which are minutely specified. 
It is indeed surprising how large an amount of 
business may be carried on without a regular 
coinage. The Jews, for instance, who have 
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always been credited with an especial aptitude 
for commercial pursuits, were amongst the last 
to adopt a properly authorised currency. 

Having thus glanced at some features of early 
civilisation, in connection with monetary trans- 
actions, we must defer an account of the earliest 
coinages to a future number. 
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N one particular, at least, we of this 
, generation have improved upon 
our grandparents. We know a 
>CMVCF poet as soon as we have heard him 
aha sing, and are ready to crown him 

as soon as he has given full proof of 
his call, gifts and acquirements. A 
true poet is among us as a mountaineer, 
whose brow is lifted into a rarer, purer 
air than blows upon the level. At once a 
seer and an interpreter, it is his divine calling 
and gift to see, and then interpret to the masses 
below, the beauty of truth and the truth of 
beauty. 

Among the masters of the divine art, yet 
living or only lately deceased, who have been 
permitted in their lifetime to wear the honours 
and reap the substantial fruits of their work, 
the name of James Russell Lowell is worthy of 
being written, if not in the first rank, certainly 
first in the second rank. 

It may not be too much to say that among 
the English-writing bards of the present century, 
Tennyson’s only near competitor for the first 
place is Longfellow; and that Longfellow’s title 
to a place above Lowell is based, not so much on 
his having projected upon the thought and senti- 
ment of the century a more potent and permanent 
influence, as upon the fact that he has given us, 
in “ Hiawatha,” the nearest approach to a great 
epic poem that has been produced within the 
period — not excepting anything that even 
Tennyson has written. 

But we confess that we are jealous for the 
future reputation of Lowell. He cannot afford 
to be best known as the author of “ The Biglow 
Papers,” and other humorous poems, over which 
people delight to linger and laugh. And this 
danger—the danger of being best known as a 
great humourist—is precisely what he is threa- 
tened with. He has succeeded in that class of 
writing so well; his rhymes are so felicitous, his 
quaint drollery in such perfect keeping with 
the characters depicted—now of the acute, then 
of the obtuse, and again of the utterly bad 
American — his satire so keen, his wit so 
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sprightly and sparkling, his moral sentiment so 
manly and uncompromising, that there is reason 
to fear that the men of the future will write him 
“ Author of ‘The Biglow Papers’ and other 
poems.” 

Neither he nor the world can afford this. The 
jester is sure of his reward, such as it is, from 
vhe men and women who now people the earth. 
They are worried and wearied by the intense 
activities of mind and body required by modern 
life. Very gratefully falls upon the ear and 
heart the voice of the merrymaker. The tired 
world will pause anywhere and at any time to 
listen to him. It will laugh. It will also pay, and 
liberally. But it does not take its merrymaker 
into the bower where it woos and wins its chosen 
life-mate, nor into the closet and the sanctuary 
where it worships God, nor to the chamber of its 
dying, nor to the grave of its dead. 

Now, we protest, there is no good reason why 
Lowell should not be taken by the world into the 
most sacred places of its love, its worship, and 
its grief. According to his measure, he is first 
the poet of the heart, of nature, and, in some 
degree, of religion; then, if you will, of “ The 
Biglow Papers.” 

Who that has ever read his “ First Snow 
Fall ” can have failed to feel the pulsing in his. 
heart of all that is tender and holy in human 
emotion, and to recognise in his diction the true 
poet-power to utter it in words of becoming 
beauty? As it is not our intention to offer many 
extracts, we scarcely need apologise for inserting 
the greater part of this exquisite poem:— 


“ The snow had begur in the gloaming, 
And busily all the night 4 
Had been heaping field and highway 
With a silence deep and white. H 


I stood and watched by the window, i 
The noiseless work of the sky; 
And the sudden flurries of snow-birds j 
Like brown leaves whirling by. q 


I thought of a mound in sweet Auburn, 
Where a little head-stone stood; 

How the flakes were folding it ge nt 
As did robins the babes in the wo 
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Up spoke our own little Mabel, 

Saying, ‘Father, who makes the snow?’ 
And I told of the good All-Father, 

Who cares for us here below. 


Again I looked at the snow-fall, 
And thought of the leaden sky 

That arched o’er our first great sorrow, 
When that mound was heaped so high. 


I remember the gradual patience 
That fell from that cloud like snow, 

Flake by flake healing and hiding 
The scar of our deep-ploughed woe. 


And again to the child I whispered: 
‘ The snow that husheth all, 
Darling, the merciful Father 
Alone can make it fall !’ 


Then, with eyes that saw not, I kissed her ; 
And she, kissing back, could not know 

That my kiss was given to her sister, 
Folded close under deepening snow.” 


Here is another example taken from “ Pictures 
from Appledore,” which reveals such an insight 
into the deeper meanings of nature, such capacity 
to be touched with the sense of their beauty and 
grandeur, and such power to translate them into 
language as are rare, even among poets. After 
many a master-stroke of description, that almost 
makes you vow a pilgrimage to the original of 
the delicious picture, he tells you— 


“Only be sure you go alone, 
For grandeur is inaccessibly proud, 
And never yet has backward thrown 
Her veil to feed the stare of a crowd. 
She hides her mountains and her sea 
From the harriers of scenery, 


Who hunt down sunsets, and huddle and bay, 
Mouthing and mumbling the dying day. 
Trust me ’tis something to be cast, 
Face to face with one’s self at last, 
To be taken out of the fuss and strife 
The endless clatter of plate and knife.”— 


and many another bore—books and people, and 
the singular mess called Life where that is held 
to be best which the greater number of fools 
call best— 


“* And to be set down on one’s own two feet, 
So nigh to the great warm heart of God, 
You almost seem to feel it beat, 
Down from the sunshine, and up from the sod.” 


And to be compelled to note— 


* All the beautiful changes and chances 
Through which the landscape flits and glances, 
And to see how the face of common day 

Is written all over with tender histories, 
When you study that intenser way 

In which a lover looks at his mistress. 
Till now you dreamed not what could be done 
With a bit of rock and a ray of sun.” 


It would be treason to Lowell to sum him up 
as a poet without having given some special 


study to his intuition of what he understands to 
be the marrow of Christianity. This he has 
given in a multitude of passages which could 
scarcely have been written by a man whose soul 
had not been rendered sensitive to the highest 
type of moral beauty as it radiates only from 
the person of the Christ. But in “ The Vision 
of Sir Launfal ” he is not merely the poet whose 
ready sympathies kindle at the vision of the true 
and the beautiful—he is the scribe well instructed 
in the kingdom of God; and he is even more, for, 
like royal David, while he speaks of the things 
he has made touching the King, his heart boils 
over with the fervency of delight in the good 
matter it is inditing, and his hand moves swiftly, 
as though it wrote for very joy. 

Sir Launfal would go in search of the Holy 
Grail. Now, the Holy Grail was the cup out of 
which Jesus partook of the Last Supper with 
His disciples. The legend upon which “The 
Vision of Sir Launfal,” and many another 
beautiful poem is founded, declares that this 
cup was brought into England by Joseph of 
Arimathza, and that no one could retain the 
custody of it who was not chaste in body and in 
soul. One of the keepers having broken his vow 
of chastity, the cup disappeared, and thereafter 
every knight who would win the noblest distinc- 
tion consecrated himself to the quest of the Holy 
Grail, and, as a necessary qualification to success, 
to alife of spotless chastity. 

And so, fired with this holy ambition, Sir 
Launfal cried— 


‘“** My golden spurs now bring to me, 
And bring to me my richest mail, 
For to-morrow I go o’er land and sea 

In search of the Holy Grail : 
Shall never a bed for me be spread, 
Nor shall a pillow be under my head; 
Till I begin my vow to keep, 
Here on the rushes will I sleep; 
And, perchance, there may come a vision true 
Ere day create the world anew.’ 
Slowly Sir Launfal’s eyes grew dim, 
Slumber fell like a cloud on him, 
And into his soul the vision flew.” 


In his vision Sir Launfal seemed to ride forth 
over the drawbridge, and through the dark arch, 
and out into the great world— 


‘To seek in all lands the Holy Grail.” 
But just as he passed— 


“ Through the darksome gate, 

He was ’ware of a leper crouched by the same, 
Who begged with his hand and moaned as he sate ; 

And a loathing over Sir Launfal came ; 
For this man so foul, and bent of stature, 
Rasped harshly against his dainty nature, 
And seemed the one blot on the summer morn— 
So he tossed him a piece of gold in scorn.” 


But that unaccountable beggar refused to lift 
the gold from the dust, and lifted up his voice in 
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a doctrine as new to the lips of mendicancy as to 
the ears of the lordly donor— 


“ Better the blessing of the poor, 
Though I turn me empty from his door ; 
But he who gives a slender mite, 
And gives to that which is out of sight, 
The hand cannot clasp the whole of his alms, 
The heart outstretches its eager palms, 
For a God goes with it and makes it store 
To the soul that was starving in darkness before.” 


And then, in his dream, Sir Launfal rode on 
and on, and days and years came and went, until a 
worn old man—and without success in his search 
for the Holy Grail—he returned to the neigh- 
bourhood of his castle. It was Christmas night 
and the cold was exceeding bitter, and— 


“The wind without was eager and sharp, 
Of Sir Launfal’s grey hair it makes a harp, 
And rattles, and wrings 
The icystrings, 
Singing in dreary monotone 
A Christmas carol of its own. 


And he sat in the gateway and saw all night 
The great hall-fire, so cheery and bold, 
Through the window-slits of the castle old 

Build out its piers of ruddy light 
Against the drift of the cold.” 


He knew that another heir possessed his 
earldom, but— 


“ Little he recked of his earldom’s loss, 
No more on his surcoat was blazoned the cross, 
But deep in his soul the sign he wore, 
The badge of the suffering and the poor.” 


And so he sat all night and mused of a 
sunnier clime— 


“ And sought for a shelter from cold and snow, 
In the light and warmth of long ago.” 


And as he mused of burning sands, and camels 
moving toward little springs “that laughed and 
leapt in the shade,” a voice broke on his ear— 


“For Christ’s sweet sake I beg an alms;’— 
The happy camels may reach the spring, 
But Sir Launfal sees only the gruesome thing, 
The leper lank as the rain-blanched bone, 
That cowers beside him, a thing as lone 
And white as the ice-isles of Northern Seas 
In the desolate horror of his disease.” 


Then Sir Launfal’s compassions were stirred, 
and with the pious invocation— 


‘“** Mild Mary’s Son, acknowledge me, 
Behold, through Him, I give to thee! ’ 
He parted in twain his single crust, 
He broke the ice on the streamlet’s brink 
And gave the leper to eat and drink. 
*Twas a mouldy crust of coarse brown bread, 
*Twas water out of a wooden bowl, 
Yet with fine wheaten bread was the leper fed, 
And ’twas rich wine he drank with his thirsty 
soul,”’ 


JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. 


And behold— 


‘‘ The leper no longer crouched at his side, 
But stood before him glorified, 
Shining and tall, and fair and straight, 
As the pillar that stood by the beautiful gate,— 
Himself the Gate whereby men can 
Enter the temple of God in Man!” 


And, then, in sweet words that fell softer 
than autumn leaves upon the ground, softer 
than flakes of snow upon the water, the Lord 
Christ spake in “a voice that was calmer than 
silence,” and said— 

* Lo, it is I, be not afraid ! 
In many climes without avail, 

Thou hast spent thy life for the Holy Grail; 

Behold, itis here, this cup which thou 

Didst fill at the streamlet for Me but now; 

This crust is My body broken for thee, 

This water His blood that died on the tree; 

The Holy Supper is kept, indeed, 

In whatso we share with another’s need; 

Not what we give, but what we share, 

For the gift without the giver is bare; 
Who gives himself with his alms feeds three, 

Himself, his hungering neighbour, and Me.” 


At this point the vision faded, and— 


‘“* Sir Launfal awoke as from a swound— 
‘ The Grail in my castle here is found !’” 


and from that day he faithfully practised the 
lessons he had learned in his dream. 


‘¢The meanest serf on Sir Leunfal’s land 
Has hall and bower at his command; 
And there’s no poor man in the North Countrie 
But is lord of the earldom as much as he.” 


Our feeling is that to say anything in praise 
of such a poem is much the same thing as to say 
beauty is beautiful, strength is strong, and truth 
is true. 

And now—if it be an offence—we beg Mr. 
Lowell’s pardon and that of all who may honour 
these lines with a perusal, for having filled our 
space with more serious matters to the exclusion 
of the famous “Biglow Papers.” It is not 
because we do not read them, still less that we 
do not enjoy them. Many a fit of the blues have 
they put to flight for us, and we never lay them 
down after a fresh reading, without feeling a 
certain bracing up of our moral vertebre. We 
counsel others to read them, and we pity and 
almost pray for any one who cannot enjoy them. 
Nevertheless, we prefer to think of them as 
Lowell’s amusements, and to make them ours, 
while we cherish his name as that of one whom 
Heaven has ordained seer of truth and beauty in 

their most exquisite forms—and interpreter of 
these in a diction which for high poetic qualities 
has scarcely been surpassed. 

Lowell was born in Cambridge, Mass., Feb. 
22nd, 1819. He graduated at Harvard, in 1838, 
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and recited a “Class Poem” which attracted 
much attention by its vigorous satire and sharp 
wit. Having chosen law as his profession, he 
pursued the necessary studies at Harvard, and 
was admitted to the bar in 1840. He opened an 
office in“Boston the same year, but soon aban- 
doned the profession and gave up all his time 
and energies to literature. 

His first volume of poems, entitled “ A Year’s 
Life,” was published in 1841. It was never 
reprinted, but many of the poems which 
appeared in it—after careful revision in his 
more mature years—were incorporated in later 
collections of his writings. 

In 1843 Lowell joined Robert Carter in the 
publication at Boston of The Pioneer, a 
Literary and Critical Magazine, which, through 
the insolvency of the publishers, came to an 
untimely end, after the issue of only three 
monthly numbers. 

Then followed a volume of poems, in 1844, 
and a prose volume, entitled ‘ Conversations on 
Some of the Old Poets,” wherein the author’s 
clean-cut and vigorously expressed opinions on 
politics, slavery, and other topics of interest 
began to compel general attention. 


A second series of his poems, enriched by 
“The Present Crisis,” and by “ Anti-Texas,” 
appeared in 1848. Inthe same year he also gave 
to the world “The Vision of Sir Launfal,” “and 
the incomparable “Biglow Papers,” whose blister- 
ing satire and irresistible humour were mainly 
directed against slavery and the Mexican War 
of 1846-47. 

In later years the list of his poems has been 
greatly enlarged, quite beyond our space to 
mention, and his earlier prose has been succeeded 
by two volumes of excellent literary essays 
entitled, “Among my Books,” and “My Study 
Windows.” 

Lowell has developed a many-sided genius. 
He has travelled extensively ; has lectured on the 
British poets ; has been professor of belles-lettres 
in Harvard College ; has done editorial work, and 
is now the honoured representative of the great 
republic as minister to the British court. 

His merits as a man of letters have been 
adequately recognised by the two great universi- 
ties of England: Oxford having conferred upon 
him the degree of D.C.L. in 1873, and Cambridge 


that of LL.D. in 1874. 
E. L. Hooxer. 
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IR JOHN HARRISON was a fast 
friend of King Charles I., proving 
his friendship by deeds as well as 
words, for he not only threw him- 
self heartily into the cause of the 
king, but he sunk a large fortune 
n his behalf. His elder daughter, 

rey became Mrs. and afterwards Lady 
b: Fanshawe. 

Ann lived through all the changes of 
the Parliamentary wars, for some years after 
the Restoration, experiencing many vicissitudes, 
and no little sorrow and suffering, yet sharing, 
to some extent, in the honours of a high station. 

She used to tell a remarkable story of the 
days of her infancy. She was only three months 
old when her mother was seized with fever, and 
apparently died. She had been in her shroud 
two days anda night, when a physician, a friend 
of her father’s, came to condole with him. 

Gazing earnestly at the corpse, the doctor said, 
‘She appears so beautiful that I cannot believe 
she is dead.” Applying a lancet to one of the 
feet, blood was seen to flow! Restoratives were 
applied, and the suspended functions of life were 
renewed! When she opened her eyes, Lady 











SHINDLER. 


Knollys and Lady Russell were bending over 
her, their arms enveloped in the immense sleeves 
which were then worn. 

Lady Harrison’s first exclamation was, ‘‘ Did 
you not promise me fifteen years, and have you 
come again ?” 

The remark was attributed to delirium arising 
from weakness. But when, in a few hours, her 
faculties were thoroughly restored, she desired 
to be left alone with her husband and her pastor. 
She then related the following :— 

“During my trance I was in great quiet, but in 
a place I could neither distinguish nor describe. 
The idea of leaving my little daughter remained 
a trouble on my spirits. Suddenly I saw two 
by me, clothed in long, white garments, and, 
methought I fell down with my face in the dust. 
They asked me why I was sad in the midst of so 
great happiness. I replied, ‘Oh, let me have the 
same grant given to Hezekiah, that I may live 
fifteen years, to see my daughter a woman!’ 
They answered, ‘It is done.’ At that instant I 
awoke out of my trance.” 

It is remarkable that Lady Harrison not only 
recovered her health, but that she lived just 
fifteen years—dying 20th July, 1640. 
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While a girl Miss Harrison suffered many 
rivations. Her father lent £130,000 to the 
ing ; his house was plundered, and he was 

madea prisoner. He effected his escape, however, 
and resided in Oxford with his two daughters, 
in a condition of comparative poverty. Ann 
and her sister had to sleep in a garret. 

In 1644, Ann was married to Richard Fan- 
shawe, a relative of her mother’s family. Her 
husband had been educated for the law, but he 
had no taste for the profession, and, in preference, 
had travelled on the Continent, part of the time as 
secretary to the British Ambassador at Madrid. 
He was near losing his life on one oceasion while 
travelling in Spain. The inn where he lodged 
took fire, but he slept on, notwithstanding all the 
confusion. ‘The landlord carried him out, and 
laid him on some timber by the road-side, and 
his portmanteau and his clothes beside him. 
When he awoke he missed nothing but the 
inn. 

At the time of his marriage with Miss Harrison 
he was thirty-six and his wife nineteen. They 
had many adventures, and their marriage was 
one of them. ‘The lady says :-— 

“We might truly be called merchant adven- 
turers, for the stock we set up our trading with 
did not amount to twenty pounds betwixt us ; but 
it was to us as a little piece of armour is against 
a bullet, which, if it be rightly placed, though 
no bigger than a shilling, serves as well asa 
whole suit of armour.” 

The marriage was a private affair, none being 
present besides a few relatives, Lord Clarendon 
(as he afterwards became), and the king’s 
attorney. The lady’s wedding-ring was that 
of her deceased mother, whose wish it was that 
she should wear it. 

Mr. Fanshawe was secretary - of - war to the 
Prince Charles, and his stock-in-trade consisted 
of pen, ink, and paper, which he had sufficient 
cause and pressing enough need to make use of. 
“‘T assure you,” writes Lady Fanshawe to her 
children, “ we lived better than those who were 
born to two thousand a year, as long as he had 
his liberty.” 

Just after her eldest child was born, her 
husband was called to Bristol. She could not 
leave her bed ; they were in extreme poverty, and 
the babe was dying. It wasasad parting. The 
father wept, firm man though he was. 

The babe died, but the mother, after several 
weeks’ illness, and good nursing by her father 
and sister, recovered. Money was sent by her 
husband, and a letter, stating that men and a 
horse would be sent to enable her to join him. 
Comforted amid all her sorrows and sufferings, 
her joy now knew no bounds. She says,— 


“Though ready to perish, the gold did not 
revive me half so much as the summons to 
But she was 


meet my dearly loved husband.” 
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near being disappointed of this pleasure, and her 
life brought to a close. 

She went into the garden to tell her father of her 
good news. Just then drums were heard in the 
highway, underthe garden wall. It was acompany 

of foot, commanded by one of their friends. Mrs. 

Fanshawe was leaning against a tree for support, 

and the officer, seeing Sir John and his daughter, 

ordered a volley to be fired incompliment. One 

of the muskets happened to be loaded, and a 

couple of bullets lodged in the tree, not two 

inches above Mrs. Fanshawe’s head. 

The next week she started for Bristol, where 
she arrived in safety, though the whole country 
through which they passed was in arms. The 
confidence of Mr. Fanshawe in his excellent wife 
again and again appeared. Would that every 
wife were worthy of such confidence ; and that 
every husband were as wise and as worthy as 
Mr. Fanshawe was. 

Giving his wife a hundred pieces of gold, he 
said,—* I know that she who keeps my heart so 
well will keep my fortune. From this time I 
will ever put it into thy hands as God shall bless 
me with increase.” 

Mrs. Fanshawe, though nominally attached to 
the court of the prince, was seldom to be found 
among its attendants. She seldom saw the 
prince, excepting at church. She looked well to 
the ways of her household, and had little time 
or taste for court news and otner gossip. Only 
once was she prevailed on to be the tool of one 
more inquisitive than herself, and play a woman’s 
part, in seeking to divine the secret of some 
papers Mr. Fanshawe had received from the queen 
mother, who was then in France, for the prince. 
She plied him hard, but he would not divulge 
the matter. 

“My life, my fortune,” said the faithful 
secretary, “shall be thine, and every thought of 
my heart, in which the trust I am in may not be 
revealed ; but my honour is my own, which I 
cannot preserve if I communicate the prince’s 
affairs. I pray thee with this answer rest 
satisfied.” 

She never repeated the experiment. 

“So great were his reason and goodness,” she 
remarks, ‘that upon consideration it made my 
folly appear to me so vile, that from that day 
until the day of his death, I never thought fit 
toask him any business, except what he com 
municated freely to me, in order to his estate or 
family.” 

The breaking out of the plague at Bristol sent 
the prince and his court to Barnstaple. The 
father of Mrs. Hutchinson was then governor 
there. Thus the path of two women, renowned 
for the excellence of their character, as well as 
examples of feminine virtues, though occupying 
opposite sides in the great conflict going on in 
the nation, met after all the divergence. 
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From Barnstaple the prince removed to Laun- 
ceston, and the Fanshawes went to Truro. 
Here an incident occurred which showed that 
the delicate lady and amiable wife was not 
wanting in courage. A small trunk containing 
jewels belonging to the prince was in their 
keeping. The fact becoming known, the house 
was attacked one night by robbers. Mrs. Fan- 
shawe and her household defended themselves 
until some of the town’speople came to their 
aid, when the thieves decamped, bootless. 

The misfortunes of the royal cause led the 
prince and his followers to take refuge in the 
Scilly Isles. The Fanshawes followed, leaving 
their house in Truro in charge of an officer, who 
cheated them, and plundered the house of 
almost everything of value, not excepting Mrs. 
Fanshawe’s ribbons and gloves. 

The passage to the Scilly Isles was rough, and 
she reached them more dead than alive. But her 
only apartment was a miserable room next to one 
stored with driedfish ! Fatigue sent her off into 
a sound sleep, and she awoke the next morning 
shivering with cold, to find her bed swimming 
about in salt water, owing to the overflowing of 
the spring tide. Here they remained for weeks, 
almost destitute of clothes, fuel, and provision. 
“Truly,” she says, “ we begged our daily bread 
of God, for we thought every meal our last.” 

She bore it all, however, patiently and with- 
out murmuring. If clouds and darkness were 
round about her, she had sunshine in her soul. 

Her next remove was to Jersey; where she 
had lodgings in the house of a widow who sold 
stockings. Here her second child was born. 
From Jersey she followed the prince and _ her 
husband to Caen, whence she proceeded to 
London, to obtain money on her husband’s 
estates. 

The next year another son was born. There 
we find her once and again in close conversation 
with her sovereign, then approaching the tragic 
close of his eventful life. Would that the 
political wisdom of the king had been equal to 
his piety! Of her last interview with the king 
she says: “‘ When I took leave of him I could 
not refrain from weeping. I prayed God to 
preserve his majesty with long life and happy 
years. He passed his hand over my cheek, and 
said : ‘Child, if it pleases God, it shall be so ; 
but we must both submit to His will.’” 

Mr. Fanshawe, who had been permitted to 
return to England, received orders to proceed to 
Madrid with letters and private instructions. 
At Portsmouth, on his way to France, he 
narrowly escaped being killed by a shot from 
the Dutch fleet, then firing into the town. On 
another occasion, when the prince determined 
to attack that part of the fleet which adhered 
to the Parliament, Mr. Fanshawe wrote a fare- 
well letter to his wife, as he had little hope of 








success in the enterprise. The foolish attempt 
of the prince, however, was prevented by a 
storm scattering the ships, so that no engage- 
ment took place. 

We cannot follow the Fanshawes in all their 
wanderings to and fro, from England to France, 
France to Spain, back again to England, then 
to Ireland, and so forth ; but we must relate a 
stirring incident in‘connection with their stay at 
Red Abbey, near Cork. They had enjoyed a 
season of tranquillity, when the news reached 
them of the death of their second son, and 
then of Cromwell’s march through Ireland. 

Mrs. Fanshawe’s health needed repose rather 
than excitement. She had broken her arm at 
the wrist, and the pain was excruciating ; when 
tidings reached her that Cork had gone over to 
the Protector. Her husband was on business 
in Kinsale, when, one night, she was awakened 
by the discharge of guns, and the shrieks of 
women and children. The presence of danger 
was enough to rouse her energies. Ill and full 
of pain as she was, she called up the household, 
and wrote a cheering letter to her husband, 
assuring him that the same Providence which 
had placed him outside the danger would make 
a way for her escape. The letter was committed 
to the care of a trusty servant, who was let 
down the wall by a rope in the night. No time 
was to be lost; so, having secured her husband’s 
papers, and about a thousand pounds in gold 
and silver, she went immediately to the market- 
place and obtained an interview with Colonel 
Jeffries. She was compelled to pass through 
an armed and unruly multitude, and her arm 
was paining her greatly; but her courage and 
her loving heart were equal to the terrible 
emergency. 

Colonel Jeffries had received favours from 
Mrs. Fanshawe’s father, and he did not hesitate, 
in grateful memory of his kindness, to give the 
daughter a passport for herself, her family, and 
her goods. Through hundreds of naked swords 
she returned to Red Abbey, hired a cart, and 
set off at five o’clock one November morning, 
with her sister, her daughter, three maids, 
and twomen. They had but two horses, which 
they rode by turns. They reached Kinsale in 
safety, to the unbounded joy of the anxious 
husband. Cromwell was disappointed and vexed 
at losing Mr. Fanshawe’s papers. “It was of 
as much consequence,” said he, “to seize Mr. 
Fanshawe’s papers as to obtain possession of 
the town.” 

In a few days they had orders for Spain. If 
on land they were in the midst of dangers, 
they were not free from them at sea. A 
Turkish galley bore down on them. Their 
captain resolved to fight, and fortified himself 
with copious draughts of brandy. The women 
were all locked in the cabin, and crew and 
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ngers prepared for the threatened conflict. 
ts. Fanshawe was in a state of distress, and 
almost frenzy. She knocked and called aloud, 
but for a long time, to no purpose. At length 
the cabin boy opened the door. She begged 
him to lend her his tarred coat and blue thrum 
cap, for which she tossed him half-a-crown ; 
and, so equipped, was soon at the side of her 
husband. The Turk displayed more discretion 
than valour, and most prudently tacked about, 
without any act of hostility. 

In Spain they were treated with great con- 
sideration, were surrounded with objects of great 
cost and beauty, but were still not too well 
supplied with cash. Failing in the object of his 
visit to Spain, Mr. Fanshawe and his family 
proceeded to France. On their passage they were 
overtaken by a storm, and were almost totally 
wrecked. ‘They were landed at a village near 
Nantz, where—though they were fed bounti- 
fully with simple food—they were obliged to sit 
up all night for want of beds. But they ate 
their meat with gladness, for they had been 
saved as from the jaws of death. 

A little later in the year Mr. Fanshawe was 
created a baronet. After a brief stay, Lady 
Fanshawe went to London to raise money, and 
her husband was employed on some important 
matters for the fugitive Charles. She kept close 
to her house in London, spending much of her 
time in praying for her husband’s safety. 
Tidings reached her of the Battle of Worcester, 
and, for three days, she could obtain no tidings 
of her husband, whether living or dead. She 
neither slept nor ate the whole time. Learning 
that he was a prisoner, she posted to see him. 
The first meeting was a painful one, for little 
hope was entertained of his life. He strove to 
keep his courage up, but she could not keep back 
her tears; seeing which, he said, taking her by 
the hand: “Cease weeping; no other thing on 
earth can move me; remember we are all at 
God’s disposal.” 

During his imprisonment, she never failed to 
go, every morning with a dark lantern at four 
o’clock to his window, where she stood talking 
with him; minding neither darkness nor storm, 
nor the rain which frequently drenched her 
garments. 

Cromwell had a great respect for Sir Richard 
Fanshawe, and would gladly have won him over, 
but he stood firm to the Royalist cause. At 
length, however, the Protector released him on 
heavy bail. 

His release was followed by an illness, during 
a part of which he could sleep only as he leaned 
upon his wife’s shoulder. Her attentions were 
affectingly tender, and accompanied him like 
his own shadow. 

For a time they lived in Yorkshire, then in 
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Huntingdonshire, and afterwards in London, in 
a very quiet way; but few incidents occurring 
besides the birth of numerous children. The 
death of Cromwell, however, called Sir Richard 
forth again into active life. After the Restora- 
tion, the king promised to appoint him secre- 
tary of state; but as the king found it easier 
to make promises than to fulfil them, this pro- 
mise, like very many others, was never redeemed. 
He was, however, made ambassador to Portugal, 
where they lived for a time in great magnifi- 
cence. In 1665, for some reason—or, perhaps, 
for none—he was recalled. Before his prepara- 
tions for his return to England were completed, 
he was seized with a malignant fever and died. 

Sir Richard met with a very poor return for 
all his services in the royal cause. Charles 
never repaid him what he had expended in his 
interest; and even left him so short of money 
at the latter part of his stay in Portugal, that 
he had to pawn his plate to supply his necessi- 
ties. His widow was left in such straits, that, 
but for the present of two thousand pistoles 
from the Spanish Queen Regent, Anne of 
Austria, she could not have returned with her 
family to her native land. 

The Queen of Spain offered her a pension of 
thirty thousand ducats per annum, and an ample 
provision for her children, if she would remain 
with her and embrace the Roman Catholic faith. 
This, Lady Fanshawe said it was not possible 
for her to do. 

Perhaps we cannot conclude better than by 
reproducing words in which: he poured out her 
heart to God at this time, quoted from a paper 
found, with other documents, at her death, 
nearly ten years afterwards:— 

“Oh, all-powerful and good God! Look 
down from heaven upon the most distressed 
wretch on earth. All my comfort in this life is 
taken from me. See me staggering in my path, 
because I expected a temporal blessing, as a 
reward for the great innocence and integrity of 
his whole life. Have pity upon me, O Lord! 
and speak peace to my disquieted soul, now 
sinking under this great weight, which, without 
Thy support, cannot sustain itself. See me with 
five children, a distressed family, the temptation 
to change my religion, out of my country, away 
from my friends, without counsel, and without 
means to return with my sad family to England. 
Do with me, and for me, what Thou pleasest ; 
for I do wholly rely on Thy promises to the 
widow and the fatherless; humbly beseeching 
Thee, that, when this mortal life is ended, I 
may be joined with the soul of my dear 
husband.” 

God did hear and help her, and she passed 
away from this world to find, in a better, a peace 
more lasting than it had ever yielded her. 
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JHE 


A SHORT STUDY ON 


ROFESSOR HUXLEY, ina lecture 
recently delivered at the Royal 
Institution, said that if dinner- 
table conversation were a fair 
test of the interest taken in any 

subject, the oyster question would 
be found to exercise the public mind 
more than any other. We think, how- 
ever, that the gifted President of the 
Royal Society must, for the moment, 
have overlooked the claims of our old friend, 
The Weather. The mind of man, when search- 
ing for something to talk about, gravitates 
toward the weather as surely as the needle 
trembles to the North. Nor need this surprise 
us, for where else should we find a wider scope 
for conjecture, reflection, and general investiga- 
tion, than is afforded by this “great boon to 
society” ?—as Thackeray called it. It is espe- 
cially valuable to the timid conversationalist, 
enabling him to glide gently into the stream of 
small talk ; when, without its aid, he would 
remain for ever— 







‘Shivering on the brink, and fear to launch away.” 


However lacking a man may be in general 
ideas, however destitute of literary acquirements, 
or careless even of political parties, he can, at 
least, smilingly suggest that it is not quite so 
warm to-day as it was yesterday; or assert 
firmly—though not dogmatically—that we shall 
soon have a little rain; and thus be saved from 
the slighting remark that he has nothing to say 
for himself. 

On the other hand, those who are fully pre- 
pared to discuss the higher mathematics, or 
point out the strong points in the latest Chinese 
poem, by no means scorn a few judicious 
remarks on the way the wind blows ; or a little 
trustworthy information as to the rain-fall of 
the past month. In short, the weather is the 
universal subject, a common—if aerial—ground 
where all sorts and conditions of men may meet, 
and where the lion of one school of thought may lie 
down with the lamb of another. We have read, 
alas ! of parents and children altogether without 
natural affection; there have been Britons 
careless of freedom and destitute of patriotism ; 
we have heard of peers who privily laugh at the 
House of Lords ; and of scientists whose atti- 
tude toward the monkey has been anything but 
filial; but as yet we have been spared the 
anomaly of a sane man who solemnly renounced 


WEATHER. 


A GREAT SUBJECT. 


all interest in the weather. Such a monster has 
not yet appeared upon this planet of ours; and 
though the future is sure to bring many changes 
not dreamed of in our philosophy, we confidently 
predict that no such creature will ever be in- 
flicted on mankind. Empires, dynasties, and 
creeds will crumble and pass away; customs and 
manners will be changed beyond recognition ; 
fashions may perhaps be so revolutionised that 
some dread day will see the Englishman cheer- 
fully resign his ‘top hat”; but we feel sure that 
the absorbing interest in the weather will never 
be allowed to evaporate. When Macaulay’s New 
Zealander prepares to make for the broken arch 
of London Bridge in order to sketch the ruins 
of St. Paul’s, it is almost certain that his first 
anxiety will be to decide whether the wind 
be easterly or not, and if there is any proba- 
bility of a shower. The sceptre may, perhaps, 
pass away from Britain, but the umbrella never; 
that glorious rag, the ‘“‘ Union Jack,” may some 
day be forgotten, but waterproofs will always be 
in demand. 

An interest at once so absorbing and general 
cannot be of modern growth. It must have 
been handed down from father to son through 
many generations. We have it upon the 
authority of the best historians, that in the 
times of the Ancient Britons, the temperature 
of these islands was much colder than now, and, 
mirabile dictu, that rain was much more 
general. Now we put it to the candid reader: 
is it probable—nay, is it possible—that gentle- 
men whose only protection from the elements 
was a little judiciously applied woad, and who 
never wore anything else—except now and then 
a smile—could afford to ignore the weather? 
If any of our respected ancestors were to affect 
indifference to such matters, we feel sure that a 
smart hailstorm, or an easterly gale would soon 
come to confound them. When they casually 
met in the woods, their first impulse—after, of 
course, trying to kill one another — would 
be to compare notes about the cold or 
heat, sunshine or shower, just as we do in the 
present day. We are altered in most things 
from those old forefathers of ours; the results 
of the successive intermingling of Roman, Saxon, 
and Norman blood are easily perceived in the 
Englishman of to-day — but this subject of 
the weather has its old fascination. We 
anxiously consult each other ; confidently pre- 
dict, or gloomily doubt, as to the probabilities 
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of a fine day, as eagerly as did the Druids 
“when all our fathers worshipped stocks and 
stones.” It would show sad ingratitude in us 
if we were ever to become forgetful in this 
respect ; for, on more than one critical occasion 
in our history as a nation, a sudden change in 
the weather has stood us in good stead. Many 
times in our twelfth-century wars with the 
French, a shower or two has loosened the bow- 
strings of the enemy, and thus contributed to 
their overthrow. The English, it will be re- 
membered, even at that early period, had devised 
means by which to protect their bows from the 
rain—in which contrivance we possibly have 
the germ of the modern umbrella. Again ; no 
one is likely to forget the effect a sudden change 
of wind had upon the Spanish Armada,—or 
how our sailors and the weather between them, 
managed to trounce most satisfactorily that 
fleet, which, with true Spanish modesty, had 
been named the “ Invincible.” Everyone will 
remember, too, how the victorious Bonaparte 
received his first serious check. The little Cor- 
sican had swaggered through Europe; routing 
the Prussians, overwhelming the Austrians, 
and triumphantly entering the ancient capital 
of the tallow-eating Tartar of the North. 
What was it sent this all-conquering general 
back to his own land, with but a shattered 
remnant of his splendid army, and proved to 
mankind that he was but a mortal, after all? 
Why, the weather changed, and his troops were 
unable to withstand the cold! The burning of 
Moscow would have been a trifle, had it not 
been backed up by a Russian winter. 

Many other interesting instances might be 
given; such as the case of Sir Walter Raleigh, 
who had reason to be grateful to a certain 
shower which gave him the opportunity of 
throwing his cloak over a puddle—an action 
which helped him on in his career no less than it 
did the queen on her way. But, after all, the 
interest in the weather does not spring from the 
fact that it has now and then upset the calcu- 
lations of a general, or proved the turning-point 
in a life. It rests rather onthe double foundation 
of its being forced upon our notice every day, 
and upon its fickle and ever-changing character. 
There is no doubt about its being forced upon 
our attention, for where is the man who can 
afford to systematically ignore it? It is true 
that some think less of it than others. We 
have observed that when a smart thunder- 
shower has unexpectedly come down upon a 
streetful of people—some ‘bolt at once ; others 
try to compromise, for a time keeping up 
appearances by a mixture of shambling trot and 
walk, but, as a rule, finally breaking into a 
decided run; whereas a few superior beings 
walk along apparently unconcerned. Would it 
be correct, then, to say that these last care for 
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none of these things? By no means. Their 
feelings are, probably, wrought to a higher 
pitch than those who, without any affectation, 
scamper off at once. First of all, it requires 
more effort to look cool and collected when the 
rain is streaming from the front of your favou- 
rite hat on to your nose, and from the back 
down your neck, than it does to run to the 
nearest shelter. And then the suspicion that, 
after all, the exhibition is not a success ; and 
that, instead of being admired for coolness, you 
are laughed at for want of sense, must be any- 
thing but consoling to the feelings. We feel 
sure that if all pretence be laid aside, there is 
no man who does not feel a sinking in his 
heart of hearts, if, when far from home and 
without the trusty umbrella, a dark cloud sud- 
denly covers the sky. It is a feeling common 
to civilised man; and so, whatever superficial 
differences there may be, there is always this 
connecting link deep down in man’s inner 
consciousness. It may be said to be the touch 
of nature that makes the whole world kin. And 
if a man were to come amongst us really without 
feeling or perception in this respect, he would 
very properly be shunned as a monster—a thing 
of adamant, rather than a human being. 
Shakespeare seems to favour this idea. Every 
one will remember the scene in Macbeth, where 
Banquo is waylaid and murdered. All un- 
conscious of what was in store for him, he 
carelessly remarks to a certain character: “ It 
will be rain to-night”; and the reply he receives 
is : “ Let it come down’’—an answer implying 
the utmost indifference. What sort of a man 
is he who thus exhibits such a cynical disregard 
toward the weather? Why, a hired murderer, 
at that very moment striking down his victim ! 
We think it is abundantly evident that the 
great poet placed the remark in the mouth of 
such a character, knowing that only a brutal 
ruffian would be likely to evidence such callous- 
ness. There is, however, a class of individuals 
which affects to despise the weather. It is 
composed chiefly of very young men, who 
refuse to observe the very proper distinctions 
between winter and summer “things,” who 
ignore overcoats and speak lightly of umbrellas. 
But they do not merit much notice, as their 
war with the elements is not prolonged, as a 
rule. These modern Ajaxes are generally poor 
things, and soon disappear from the scene to 
regaled with thin gruel and clothed in flannel; 
from which course of training they emerge—it 
is to be hoped—wiser and better men. 

The chief attraction, however, to be found 
in the weather as a topic for talk, lies in its 
ever-changing character. Strange to say, nota 
few people make this a matter of complaint. 
They talk of our “wretched climate,” and its 
“trying extremes,” and so forth, and repeat the 
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Frenchman’s grumbling remark, that in England 
one never knows whether to buy an umbrella or 
a white hat. Such complaints seem to us to be 
very unreasonable. en yearn after change. 
The rich spend great sums of money in careering 
all over the world for it. Those, moderately well 
off, would rather deprive themselves of a few 
luxuries and pleasures, than be unable to indulge 
in a few weeks’ change some time in the year. 
And the poor on Bank Holidays hurry away in 
thousands, in order to escape, if only for a few 
hours, from the eternal sameness of their lives. 
Is it not strange, then, that when the weather 
continually provides a change for everybody 
alike, and a change which costs nothing, the 
very people who are willing to spend money in 
pursuit of asimilar object, should grumble ? 
Half the zest of life lies in the fickle character 
of the weather. Who has not experienced an 
exquisite feeling of suspense on going to the 
window in the morning to see if the sky be 
clear or clouded? The first daily mental exercise 
with many, is to wonder “what sort of a day it 
is.” If all the subjects touched on in conversa- 
sion in any one day in England were reckoned 
up, we have no doubt the weather would take 
the palm easily. And this is obviously owing to 
the fact, that its constant change keeps the 
subject ever fresh and new. How totally lacking 
in interest it would soon become if it were all 
“cut and dried,” and no room were left for 
conjecture or doubt. What would become of 
the countless friendly consultations, the dis- 
cussions, predictions and reflections, so full of 
charm for the healthy mind? Any pleasure is 
twice as welcome when it comes as a surprise, 
and when everything is dull and cloudy, and all 
the prophets gloomily dwell upon the coming 
rain, with what gusto do we welcome the sun as 
he breaks through the clouds, and confounds the 
weather-wise ! The enjoyment is twice as keen, 
because it is unexpected. Even when the sur- 
prise is of a different kind, and we have possibly 
been lured away from home by the brightness 
of the morning, only to hurry back in a few 
hours shivering, and wet to the skin, we should 
cheerfully learn the lesson not to trust to 
appearances, and further gratefully remember 
that we have experienced what we often hanker 
after—i.e., a change—leading possibly to an- 
other change, in the matter of clothes. 
Weshould beware, too, of falling into the error of 
always looking upon wet weather as a grievance. 
Mr. Ruskin, in a recent lecture, relates that on 
one occasion a friend asked him why he and his 
school “ painted such bad weather,” to which he 
repliedthat no weather was bad, but that all kinds, 
wet or fair, were equally beautiful in their way. 
This is a valuable contribution to the subject, 
though we are ready to admit that the beauties 
of wet weather are more obvious when viewed 


from the shelter of a good roof. We imagine 
that it would tax even Mr. Ruskin’s command 
of language to convince a lady of the truth of 
his remark, if the ostrich feathers on her hat had 
just been drenched. As well might the hunter, 
who has just shot the cubs of a lioness, try to 
explain to the enraged mother that the results 
of bereavement are often beneficial. 

All thinking people agree that the arrangement 
by which the future is hidden from us is one of 
wisdom and mercy. And yet how persistently 
does man try to raise the veil, and peer into that 
which lies on the other side. All sorts of 
schemes are tried, from the simple device of 
consulting a gipsy-hag, who will picture forth 
the most enchanting future (according to her 
taste at least) if you give her a fee, and on the 
other hand, will predict unheard-of misery, and 
even invoke curses on your head, if you fail to 
make that little pecuniary transaction, — to the 
most elaborate séances where dread secrets are 
revealed by various articles of furniture to 
listeners not less wooden. Many and various 
have been the questions asked of these different 
agencies, but here again the weather outruns all 
rivals, for assuredly no other subject has been 
prophesied upon so systematically and _per- 
sistently as this. We suppose the earliest 
practice was simply to guess, a habit which has 
survived to the present day, and which is sure 
to make an impression if backed up by plenty 
of assurance. Then came the custom of hanging 
up seaweed and herbs, and in some way judging 
fromthem. Ata later date, the Dutch devised 
the little arrangement of the house and two 
figures—the old woman coming forth to foretell 
fine weather, and the old man the reverse. It 
will please those who disapprove of these daring 
speculations to know that these figures are no 
more to be relied on than the human beings whom 
they are supposed to resemble, and hence the 
most hopeless complications often ensue. The 
weather - glass, even in its unimproved shape, 
was a distinct advance upon the old man and 
woman; but it has been left far behind by 
inventions of a still more modern type. And 
now there are appliances of such ingenious 
and delicate description, that any penny news- 
paper can furnish you with a weather forecast, 
so elaborate, and founded on observations so 
widespread and varied, that if the weather does 
not agree with the forecast, we can only say it 
ought to. The Yankee is, of course, well to the 
front in this new science; which is not surpris- 
ing, seeing that in his great country the most 
ordinary mental process is either to “ guess,” or 
to “cal’clate.” He is too smart to allow the 
future to conceal anything, and his telegrams 
announce coming events ere they have even an 
opportunity of casting their shadows before 
them. We may apply to him the remark that 
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Lamb made of the man who stabs at a ghost— 
he sticks at nothing; and so constant have bee 
the storm-warnings from New York, that some 
simple people are beginning to think that Uncle 
Sam not only predicts bad weather, but actually 
sends it. 

Can it be fairly said that all these predictions 

have increased our happiness? We think not. It 
is the old tale of the Sword of Damocles over 
again;—we find it impossible to heartily enjoy 
a fine day when some knowing one has been good 
enough to inform us that a storm is brewing. 
The most buoyant spirits are naturally cast down 
when it is announced that a depression is surely 
approaching. And where is the man who is 
unmoved when he reads in the paper that a 
cyclonic disturbance is hurrying towards us, that 
we may hourly expect storms of dangerous 
energy, or that a hurricane, possibly accom- 
panied by hail, sleet and waterspouts is nearly 
due? Some may attempt to justify all this by 
the proverb, “ Forewarned is forearmed,” but we 
cannot see that the application is happy, for, 
after all, when the storm does come, we have to 
endure it, and the only difference made by the 
prediction is, that in addition to the unpleasant- 
ness of the storm itself, we have gone through 
all the miseries of anticipation. Excursions of 
any length are out of the question when we are 
constantly expecting a cyclonic disturbance; and 
if any rash ones will indulge in a pic-nic in spite 
of the warning that a dangerously energetic 
storm is on their track, they can, at best, only 
“snatch a fearful joy,” and are continually 
looking out for squalls. To wear a glossy and 
shapely hat, when there are rumours of hurricanes 
and waterspouts, is to court disaster in a manner 
impossible to any man of sense and feeling. The 
only good result that we can trace to these 
prophecies is that they make us properly estimate 
the true worth of the umbrella — that trusty 
companion that silently, but eloquently rebukes 
all mere fair-weather friends, being content to 
remain neglected and in the background when 
everything goes well, but coming to our aid 
directly the heavens darken above us. Like 
many faithful servants it is sometimes ridiculed; 
but, after all, it is a most admirable contrivance 
for keeping off the rain—not so much because of 
the protection it affords when the rain is actually 
coming down as from the curious fact that it 
seldom rains when you carry one. 

We take objection to these predictions also on 
the ground that they are not reliable; for though 
they are sometimes fulfilled, yet not unfrequently, 
after all our precautions and dismal expectations, 
the storm does not come off. Some may think 
that we should simply rejoice that the event has 
turned out “ better than our boding fears,” and 
should think no more of it. Our grievance, how- 
ever, is that we should have been subjected to 
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these boding fears without due reason. These 
prophets unfold a tale that harrows up our soul, 
and then we afterwards find that the tale is a 
story in more senses than one. We quite agree 
with the denunciation of those who, from self- 
interest, prophesy smooth things; but we think 
those pessimists equally culpable who predict 
imaginary storms, and cry, * Rain, rain!” when 
there is no rain. It is no light thing thus to 
eclipse the gaiety of a nation, and cause commo- 
tion and foreboding for nothing ; and we think 
we are entitled to some better explanation than 
a few perfunctory remarks about the storm 
having expended itself in the Atlantic, or gone 
round some unexpected corner. Opinions may 
differ as to the desirability of knowing the future, 
but all will agree that it is better to be told 
nothing than to be told wrong; and we would, 
in a friendly spirit, remind these American seers 
—these New York gentlemen, from whom 
nothing is hid — of a certain line of one of 
their own poets— 


“ Don’t never prophesy onless yer know.” 


All these predictions, forecasts, and storm- 
warnings, though, possibly, not much good, are 
a sign of the interest taken in the weather. 
The subject was fascinating to man before the 
first bit of sea-weed was hung up for prophetic 
purposes, and will, we have no doubt, still possess 
an undying charm when our present instruments 
have been so elaborated and improved that they 
will announce, not only which way the wind 
blows, but why it comes from that quarter, and 
possibly register the number of drops in a 
shower. It has furnished a theme for all sorts 
of writers, has inspired poets of all degrees, 
and may be said to have a literature of its own. 
Our bards are never tired of singing the praises 
of the different seasons, though most people are 
soon tired of reading many of the effusions. 

It would be interesting to know how many odes 
have been addressed to the month of May alone, 
and how often poets have tried to make us believe 
that the spring is the most pleasant time of the 
year. Perhaps if spring were anything like that 
which the poet sets forth, the praises would be 
justified ; but on this subject of the weather, the 
poet is often as blind as the prophet is incorrect. 
Charles Lamb is honest enough on the matter. 
Writing to his friend, Bernard Barton, he says: 
“T do not mind the utmost rigour of real winter, 
but these smiling hypocrites of May wither me 
to death. . . . What lies you poets tell about 
May! It is the most ungenial part of the year. 
Cold crocuses, cold primroses,—you take your 
blossoms in ice; a painted sun. 


‘ Unmeaning joy around appears, 
And nature smiles as if she sneers.’” 
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There must be some reason why spring has 
obtained such a good name ; and we think it is, 
ma because it comes just after winter. 

he winter of literature is, of course, nothing 
like the real thing. We read of rosy cheeks, 
ringing laughter, hard and polished ice, &c.; but 
we experience sore throats, slush, mud, and fog ; 
so that even spring looks well in contrast. How 
often the enthusiast has dwelt upon the birds 
bursting into song, the buds bursting into flower, 
all nature bursting into life !—as though a state 
of things in which everything around us is 
bursting is at all pleasant. 

The spring seems, to us, chiefly to prove that 
a day, as well as a man, “ may smile and smile, 
and be a villain.” And, even when taken at its 
best, there is something pert and fussy about the 
season, for nature seems possessed of demoniac 
energy. It is, on the whole, a fitting prelude to 
the next season—viz., the English summer. It 
is an open question whether our summer deserves 
any separate classification, as it consists merely 
of “three hot days and a thunder-storm.” We 
think it may very consistently be bracketed 
with spring. 

But, grumble as we may at winter, spring, and 
summer, autumn atones for everything that has 
gone before, and makes us forgive all that may 
follow. There is no eternal sameness of smart 
green here, but a boundless wealth of rich and 
varied tints—no cold crocuses and shivering 
rimroses, but generous orchards, and fields of 

wing golden grain. All the surroundings seem 
decorous, subdued, and comfortable; and the 
weather does its best to be in keeping. And 
what, if now and then a storm breaks in upon 
our peace: it is but a friendly hint that we must 
not forget the approaching winter,-and is only 
a natural working-out of the season; whereas, 
when so-called gentle spring has cheated us into 
thinking that winter has gone, and then sur- 
prises us with biting blasts from the east, it is 
distinctly a relapse, a reaction, a case of back- 
sliding. 

But this question of the seasons and their 
comparative merits is one which cannot be 
definitely settled, seeing that it is a matter of 
taste. There may be rational beings ready to 
say that the springs we have lately endured are 
preferable to the autumns, and though we think 
such people would say anything, yet we cannot 
prove them to be wrong. Moreover, this is a 
mere digression from the main question, and 
furnishes a fresh proof, if one be needed, of the 
infinite variety of the theme. 

It is no exaggeration to say that books might 
be written upon the weather without exhausting 
the subject. It has probably been discussed 
in this island every day for hundreds of years. 


It has given rise to profound reflections and 

genious speculations without number, and now 
and then possibly to common-place remarks, and 
yet it shows no sign of losing its proud position. 


“ Our little systems have their day— 
They have their day, and pass away:” 


But the weather is always with us, and is ever 
welcome. They who grumble the loudest would 
be the first to miss it. Take this from our topics 
of conversation, and where else would these 
bilious ones find so easy a target for their little 
shafts ? Paradoxical though it appear, it is 
nevertheless true that some people are only 
happy when they are miserable, and only content 
when grumbling. If they could not exclaim 
against our fickle climate, our rains, and fogs, 
and cold east winds, these poor creatures would 
actually be without a grievance—a depth of 
destitution too terrible to think of. But they 
are by no means the only ones who would feel 
the loss. The gay and cheerful—those heroic 
spirits who, when the drapings of their earthly 
tabernacle are drenched through and through 
can smile and say, “No doubt the rain is 
needed ”—they, too, would miss their old friend. 
All society would be in mourning; though, 
perhaps, the outward trappings of woe would 
not be seen. Many a man who has quite a 
reputation for putting folks at their ease at the 
dinner-table would never look up again. Think 
of the silence that would fall upon the tea-table, 
and the ghastly attempts to break the ice at an 
evening party. The ceremony of being introduced 
is even now an ordeal sufficiently trying ; but 
imagine the agony of an introduction if you were 
not allowed to murmur something about the 
weather! When acquaintances passed each other 
in the street, only a nod could be exchanged as 
they hurried away with sealed lips. All the charm 
of the omnibus would have fled; all the animation 
of the railway carriage be vanished. Men would 
become gloomy, reticent, and prematurely grey. 
What our lively neighbours, the French, call 
“le spleen” would attack thousands who, under 
the present state of affairs, are lively and cheerful. 
At least fifty per cent. of our countrymen would 
be reduced to the pitiable condition of having 
nothing to say. 

The idea is altogether too painful to follow 
out or dwell upon. Differ as we may upon 
minor points—and a subject so vast and complex 
is sure to produce a great variety of opinions— 
we are sure that every one will echo the profound 
remark of the old lady who said that, “after all, 
any sort of weather is better than no weather 
at all.” 

SPENCER LEIGH HUGHES. 
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THE GENERAL’S GLASS. 


JHE PENERAL'S PLass. 
A TRUE STORY. 


BY ANNIE E. KEELING. 


HEN my sister Ane and I were 
girls at home together, it was our 
happy privilege to possess the 
most delightful grandmother that 
children ever had—a gracious, 

keen - witted, child-loving, sweet- 

tempered old lady; and I may say 
that we fully appreciated her delightful 

a qualities. 

"4 Her house—on the Minster Hill of 

3 that ancient city, Deerchester, where we dwelt— 

EP was the best beloved of our holiday resorts, and 

would have been so had it not been itself the 

x most charming of old houses, endowed with an 

antique elegance and a shadowy picturesqueness, 

4 which made it seem, as we used gleefully to say, 

4 like a house out of a fairy tale. 

We were qualified to speak on this point ; for 
many and many a fairy tale did we devour 
e together as we sat in the deep-cushioned window- 
s seat of grandmamma’s dining-parlour, while she 
enjoyed a mild afternoon nap. But the printed 
and pictured pages ministered only a tame delight 
compared with the joys which were ours in the 
twilight hour, when, drawing close to grand- 
mamma’s knee, we broke upon her peaceful 
musings with the words : “ Please, grandmamma, 
tell us about when you were a little girl?” 

Was there ever a grandmother who had had 
such wonderful experiences, or was so willing to 
unfold them? I can hardly think it. There 
was one of her tales better loved than the rest 
because of a certain delightful thrill of terror— 
of breathless suspense—which it never failed to 
stir in our childish breasts, even when we had 
heard it a hundred times, and were hearing it for 
the hundred and first. ‘“ Now tell us ‘ Viadi,’ 
grandmamma?” was our crowning petition, when 
the delightful evening was wearing to its inevi- 
table close, and, with a smile, our grandmother 
would begin. 

How well I can recall her aspect as she told 
the story : the stately figure arrayed in soft, dull 
satin, or velvet—always black ; the snowy hair, 
half-hidden by costly lace, which also caressed 
the throat, and was clasped under the firm little 
chin ; the eye, still dark and liquid bright ; the 
cheek, almost like a young girl’s in its soft 
fairness ; and that smiling mouth, which showed 
some tender pity for the two young creatures 
pressing closer to her knee in their eager interest 
as the tale went on. 












Though the glamour of that fairy time of the 
heart still hangs about this favourite story, as I 
recall it, I cannot but think it will have its own 
interest for such as have no such association with 
it, and, in that faith, I am going to repeat it, 
as nearly as possible in the original narrator’s 
words, though I fear I may fail in reproducing 
their charming simplicity. 

“You know, dear children,” our story always 
began, “that my father—your great grand- 
father—Captain Danger, was in Spain during 
the peninsular war ; and in a certain year, very 
early in this century, he was at Ceuta with his 
regiment, the 11th Foot. His wife and family 
were with him there. f 

“Ah, how I wish you could see my father as 
he was then! That miniature over the mantel- 
piece does him no justice ; it was taken when he 
was only twenty. But at Ceuta I often thought 
what a noble, eagle look he had—keen, dark 
eyes ; keen, strong features; a right warrior 
bearing : it was worth all the English fairness 
which the sun of Spain had burned away. How 
hot it was—how hot! It was well that the 
houses were cool and dark, with thick walls and 
deep windows, and shady courtyards of true 
African fashion. 

“ Your great aunt, Libby, and I were soon to 
be sent to England for our education. It was a 
trouble to our mother; but it was our only 

chance of learning anything. Not to speak of 
the disadvantages of an irregular military life, 
the climate was much against us. In the day- 
time we were so languid with the heat that no 
work could be got out of us; while at night we 
were wild as birds out of a cage, darting about 
the house, racing down the corridors, stealing 
out on the balconies to see the great stars blaze 
out in the blue-black sky, and to hear the soft, 
foreign talk of the passers-by float up to us 
from below. 

“Very often we were in the drawing-room 
when visitors came—some few English officers 
and residents and their wives, who would stroll 
in for a little friendly talk in the cool of the 
day. The Spaniards in Ceuta were not over 
civil, though we were fighting their battles. 

“Among our visitors, none were so constant 
or so welcome as a young Captain Viadi, our 
father’s special friend. I do not know if he were 
English—his name is not very English; and his 
handsome, melancholy face and winning manners 
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had a foreign grace about them too,—but he 
held a commission in our army, and spoke 
English with ease. My father was some years 
his elder, and Viadi loved and trusted him, 
always coming to him for help when his own 
hasty ways led him into trouble; and he did 
so on the occasion of the last scrape he got into 
at Ceuta, which was of a very serious character. 

“He had chanced to make the acquaintance 
of a lovely young Svanish lady, a Senorita Inez 
—I do not remember her family name—and the 
two fell at once, and hopelessly, in love, much 
to the disgust of the lady’s mother and brothers, 
with whom she resided. 

“They were of noble family, and of proud 
Catholic faith. They would not consent that 
Inez should marry her heretic lover. She would 
not give her lover up, forall his heresy; and so, 
to bring her to a better mind, they shut her up 
in a room at the top of their house, which was 
particularly lofty. 

“There must have been some persons in that 
household who either pitied the young lady in 
her love-sorrows, or could be bribed to pity them; 
for one fine evening Dona Inez adventured 
herself on a long rope-ladder which she had 
secured to the window of her prison, and, 
descending it safely, was received into the arms 
of her resolute young lover, who had steadied the 
frail thing while she came down. 

“T am not sure whether their next step had 
been arranged beforehand with my father. 
Viadi could not well take his lady to his own 
quarters. That would have been the first place 
searched for her, even if the proceeding were 
otherwise prudent. So he brought Inez at once 
to the rooms we occupied, and implored Mrs. 
Danger’s protection for the fugitive. 

“« Here it is that my own recollection comes in, 
dear children. Libby and I were still in the 
drawing-room, late though it was; we were 
listening in lazy happiness to our mother’s 
singing and playing, and luckily there were no 
others to listen in that great shadowy room, ill- 
lit by flickering candles. How well I can see it 
still! how well I can hear that tap at the door 
which startled us all—so soft, so oddly stealthy 
it sounded—and after it Viadi’s voice almost 
whispering—so low he spoke—‘ Will you come 
here a moment, Mrs. Danger?’ Mamma rose 
at once, and went outside. There was more soft 
talking and rustling, and then she came back, 
bringing with her Captain Viadi and a young 
lady in black, who had a mantilla over her head. 

“* My dears, I can’t make you imagine what a 
lovely glowing creature that stranger was. 
She seemed all tenderness and fire; and the 
fire shone out in her dark eyes and scarlet lips 
and cheeks, and gleamed under the dusky cloud 
of lace from the glossy hair about her head. 
You never saw anyone like her ! 








“« See, dear children,’ said our mother, very 
quietly, ‘this lady has come to be safe with us 
for a few days, but she cannot be safe if anyone 
knows she is here. She will sleep in your room, 
but you must not speak about her to anyone; if 
you did, something very sad would happen. Can 
you be silent and secret, do you think?’ How 
eagerly we promised; and then mamma made us 
kiss the lady, aygl took us away to bed. There 
she told us as much of the Senorita’s story as we 
could understand, and said we must all help to 
hide her from the other people in the house. 

“Imagine our pride and delight ; we had all 
the pleasure of this romantic adventure, and the 
others all the anxiety. I think both Viadi and 
our parents would have gladly exchanged the 
romance for a little commonplace safety. We 
heard much about ‘the route’ which the regi- 
ment was expecting to get every day, and for 
which there now seemed a new urgency. 

“*T wish we might get it to-day,’ our father 
said, impatiently, ‘ but it would be too much 
good fortune ;—and our mother sighed, ‘ Every 
day will make it harder to keep the poor girl 
hidden,—and I do not know where to put 
Captain Viadi.’ 

“TI think Inez a little enjoyed the perpetual 
game of hide-and-seek which we two helped her 
to play with much zest—keeping a strict watch 
on the stairs, and hurrying her into wardrobes 
and behind curtains whenever a strange foot was 
heard ; but Viadi’s position was very awkward. 
It was not thought prudent for him to be found 
in his own quarters, and he was fast becoming 
weary of inaction, and was mortally afraid of 
being seen in the rooms of Captain Danger. 
Late in the day our father returned from a 
reconnoitring tour he had undertaken, and 
brought some very bad news with him. Of 
course the flight of Dona Inez had been 
discovered, and her brothers were mad with 
anger; but there was method in their madness, 
for they had taken pains to procure a proper 
search-warrant from the authorities before 
invading anybody’s premises to find the lady; 
and they were now legally rummaging every 
house where they thought she might be hidden. 

“*Of course our rooms cannot long escape,’ 
said father, ‘it is so well known that Viadi is 
often here. So the next thing to be done is to 
hide the two thoroughly.’ Well, my dears, it 
was settled in great haste that Viadi should be 
hidden in the garret under a quantity of straw 
—it was a good gloomy, untidy garret—and 
Inez, the prime object of the search, was to be 
packed between two mattresses on our bedstead, 
while Libby and I were to be lying in a bed 
made up on the said mattresses. It was rather 
a smothering position for the poor girl, but our 
hope was that she need not lie there long. 

““* Now, remember,’ said our mother, while 
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arraying us in our night-gowns, that we might 
play our part properly, ‘ this poor lady’s life is 
on likely in your hands. Whatever you hear, 
make no sign, but behave as if you were fast 
asleep—and if they will awake you, seem as 
drowsy and stupid as you can, and do not let 
them see that you know anything.” We 
promised not to be frightened, and to be as 
stupid and ignorant as possible. While we were 
speaking there came a thunder of knocking 
at the street-door; and Dona Inez was huddled 
in between the mattresses, and we were comfort- 
ably nestled in the bed above them, and seem- 
ingly fast asleep, almost in less time than I have 
taken to tell you. While Viadi was hurried up 
to the garret, and buried under a great heap of 
straw, our father, Captain Danger, went quietly 
down to open the door to the lady’s brothers, 
who were knocking as if they would knock it to 
pieces. He met them with so much calm dignity 
that they were half-ashamed of their violence; 
but they showed their warrant, and told him 
they must search the house for their sister. 

“¢You are perfectly at liberty to search my 
rooms, gentlemen,’ he said; ‘I presume that 
you think you have some good reasons for this 
strange proceeding ’—and he courteously led the 
way up-stairs. 

“ And we, lying with our eyes perfectly shut— 
not too tightly, but naturally—heard the hasty 
tramp of feet from room to room, with much 
slamming of doors and muttering of curses, as 
one place after another was vainly explored. Now 
they are in our room—they are at the bedside— 
they are violently striking the bed with their 
swords. I think we half-opened our eyes 
drowsily, for I remember the fierce, dark faces 
seen for a moment; but we neither spoke nor 
stirred; and our innocent stupid looks must have 
completely deceived them, for next we heard them 
rummaging the garret. How it was they never 
stumbled on Viadi I cannot tell, but they did not; 
and in angry haste rushed off to search elsewhere. 

“The street door shut behind them with a 
clang, and the sound had hardly ceased to echo 
when our mother and father, and Viadi himself, 
were all in the room as if by magic. 

“Good children ! brave children !’ cried our 
mother, dragging us off the bed with hasty 
kisses ; ‘now let us get out this poor girl—if 
only she isn’t smothered!’ No, she was not 
smothered, she was not even faint; she rose from 
her strange hiding-place more glowingly beautiful 
than ever. ‘Ah, you are safe, dearest!’ she 
cried, throwing herself into Viadi’s arms, heed- 
less of the dust and straw which covered him, 
and we, barefoot in our white night-gear, danced 
a wild dance of triumph. while our parents 
discreetly turned their eyes from the momentary 
raptures of the lovers, whose troubles were by no 
means over. 
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“We got ‘the route’ very shortly after this; 
and now the question was how to smuggle the 
unlucky pair on board the transports ; for the 
brothers of Inez did continual sentinel duty at 
the port, hoping to seize their victims in the 
moment of escape. But Captain Danger was 
there as constantly as they. 

“Did I tell you that he was aide-de-camp to 
the General, and was now commanding in his 
absence ? Ah, well, he was, and he had to look 
after the removal of all the General’s goods, and 
especially of his glass and china. The General 
had a great deal, requiring careful transport. 
Two huge casks figured among the regimental 
Baggage, labelled in staring lines ‘The General’s 
Glass—With Care ;’ but on this occasion the 
glassware they contained was of an original sort. 

“They were well lined and wadded, and 
pierced with secret air-holes; and instead of ‘ the 
General’s Glass,’ one cask was to hold Viadi and 
the other his fair lady. We children were not 
entrusted with the secret, and in fact we were 
already on shipboard when the precious casks 
were brought down to the beach; but I have so 
often heard my father tell the tale of their 
embarking, that I could fancy I too had watched 
the scene. 

“There at the quay were the brothers, their 
hungry eyes devouring every passenger, every 
trunk, every barrel that left the shore ; there 
was Captain Danger very calmly superintending, 
under their constant observation. There came 
a moment when the watchers detected something 
anxious and flurried in his manner, though he 
seemed careful to suppress his uneasiness ; and 
they soon found that two immense trunks 
covered with red horsehair were special objects 
of his care. Ah! what was in those trunks ? 
Each was large enough to hold a man. 

“The brothers flew upon them, dragged them 
from the porters, pierced them with their swords, 
wrenched them open—when to their shame and 
confusion, forth rolled all the dirty linen of the 
regiment, and flew in every direction; for such 
was the treasure for which Captain Danger had 
seemed so much concerned. Meanwhile the two 
vast casks were coming majestically down to the 
quay. ‘You see these casks?’ cried Captain 
Danger, with scorn, ‘perhaps you would like to 
use them in the same way, gentlemen ? Do so, 
if you wish—but beware you do not injure the 
General’s Glass—I shall hold you responsible for, 
every breakage, I assure you.’ 

“ But the brothers had no wish to repeat 
their ridiculous exploit. Angry and confused, 
they drew back, and allowed the dirty linen to 
be gathered up and re-packed, while the two 
casks were hoisted on board with the care due to 
their fragile contents. The rest of the baggage 
soon followed; all was safely and well concluded, 
and the ships stood out of the harbour. 
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“We had seen the momentous casks come on 
board, but had no suspicion of what they held; 
the greater was our delighted surprise when, a 
safe distance from shore having been attained, 
the two prisoners were set free from durance 
vile. We were not, however, so far out but 
that the brothers, yet lingering at the quay. 
could recognise the fugitives, and their cries of 
rage came faintly to us across the water; the 
triumphant lovers and their friends paying 
little heed to those ill-omened sounds. 

“We reached Gibraltar without any misfor- 
tune, and there the pair got safely married with 
every needful formality, and found a temporary 
home with Captain and Mrs. Danger. Libby 
and I were sent on to England, and parted from 
the lovely Inez while she was still in the full 
glory of her beauty and her happiness. 

“Here my story might very well end, in the 
good old way—‘and so they were married and 
lived happy ever after,’—but mine, dear chil- 
dren, is an ‘ower true tale,’ and it is not often 
in real life that overmastering passion, however 
pure, is rewarded with enduring bliss. The 
dear - bought happiness of these rash young 
lovers did not long outlast their honeymoon. 

“The regiment was still at Gibraltar, when 
Captain Viadi fell sick of a deadly fever ; per- 
haps the strong excitement of his love adventures 
had predisposed him to infection. In spite of 
his wife’s tender devotion, in spite of the anxious 
care of his friends, a very few days saw him 
numbered with the dead. 

“And now was the widowed bride desolate 


indeed! Home, country, religion, had been 
nothing to her, compared to the love of this one 
beloved; and he lay before her a beautiful image 
of lifeless clay; and even of this the never- 
satisfied grave must rob her. Her ardent 
southern nature at once recognised in this stroke 
the avenging judgment of Heaven; she felt her- 
self the guilty cause of her lover’s death, and 
her one desire became to spend her life in buying 
his salvation with penances and prayer. She 
would communicate with her own family; and, 
in answer to her penitent letters, the brothers at 
last wrote, expressing a cold willingness to take 
her back, which soon transformed itself into a 
stern demand for her return. Vain were all the 
efforts of her English friends to retain her ; the 
idea of atonement for her sin possessed her 
wholly; no pictures of the harsh treatment she 
must expect could affect her, except with a 
morbid sort of pleasure. So the poor, beautiful, 
heart-broken thing departed ; and ere long her 
friends at Gibraltar had certain news of her 
death. 

“ Her relations took a cruel advantage of her 
remorse ; she was made to do nightly penance, 
barefooted and clad only in a thin night-dress, 
in a cold, damp chapel; and there she was found 
one morning, lying before the altar, dead.” 

So ended our grandmother’s story, which 
never failed to wring from us delicious tears ; 
another illustration of the true Shakespearian 
saying : 

“These violent delights have violent ends 
And in their triumph die.” 
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“The Lord is my shepherd, I shall not want.”—PsAuLm xxiii. 1. 


HROUGHOUT the Psalms 
there is not one so well- 
known as this beautiful 
little pastoral. It is often 
taught to young people 
before they learn a rule of 
grammar. Mothers gene- 
rally make it the first in- 
struction which they impart to their children. 
With almost equal fondness does the Sabbath- 
school teacher linger over the verses. Nor 
can we wonder that it should be so? No 
language and imagery are so much calculated to 
arrest the attention and interest young minds. 
There is a simplicity and beauty in every verse 
that take firm hold of the child-heart, and lure 
it onward to the end of the Psalm. She is 





a wise mother who causes the sentiment and 
attraction of it to influence her children 
before the hostile fascinations of the world shall 
be able to make themselves felt. The beauty 
of religion charms them before the glitter 
of carnal things shall have flashed before 
their eyes. This Psalm has not gained its 
notoriety by itslength. Probably, had not the 
hundred and nineteenth been the longest in the 
selection it would not have so powerfully im- 
pressed itself upon the mind. Nor has'the twenty- 
third Psalm gained its notoriety by its brevity. 
Though it is almost the shortest found in these 
ancient hymns ; brevity is per se a very feeble 
charm. The little pastoral is loved for its worth. 
Many literary productions may, like a cart-load 
of straw, be valuable because of their quantity, 
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but this is, like the diamond, valuable because of 
its chaste beauty. If we like, we may enter a 
picture gallery; we are surrounded by many 
grand productions of art. Some are large, but 
perhaps, the fairest to us is a little painting 
hung up in acorner. As soon as we look upon 
it we are thrilled, and we stand longer to gaze 
on that than on any of the others. So it is with 
this Psalm. It is threaded on a string of jewels, 
but it excels them all in its sweetness and light. 
The position of it is worthy of contemplation. 
It comes after the twenty-second, which may 
be fitly called the Psalm of the Cross, for it 
is a prophetic account of the death of Christ. 
And but for this Cross, and the death thereon, 
the Christian would have had no Shepherd; life 
would have been an unsatisfied longing, its dusty, 
dreary paths would never have been exchanged 
for the green pastures and the still waters. 
Hence, while we meditate on these verses, our 
hearts ought to glow with devout gratitude to 
Christ, who has rendered its language possible 
to every true believer. It is very difficult, and 
perhaps unnecessary, to ascertain when, and 
under what circumstances the Psalm was written. 
Many writers are inclined to think that it was 
composed during the rebellion of Absalom, and 
that its imagery was suggested by the scenery 
through which David would pass during his 
flight from the insurgents. But we are inclined 
to attribute the imagery of it to other causes, 
and to think that there is little or no historical 
reference in it, but that it isthe natural outcome 
of David’s religious life. It was very probably 
written in the older days of the Psalmist. Its 
language is suggestive of rest after a long life of 
toil and conflict, it indicates that the writer is 
nearing the valley of the shadow of death. 
Also the spirit of it is calm and subdued. 
It is very probable that David was living over 
again the days of his boyhood. All passed 
before him rapidly—his shepherd life—his deeds 
of valour—and his residence in the palace of 
Saul —and, rejoicing in the innocent, happy 
scenes of his life, he exclaims, “‘ The Lord is my 
Shepherd.” 

This Psalm gives us a passing glimpse into 
the heart-life of David. You have, perhaps, 
on a dark wintry night, been walking in the 
streets, when suddenly a door opened at your 
side,—at once you heard the shout of joyous 
voices, saw a bright glare, and passed on. So as 
we are reading the Psalms, all of a sudden we 
come to this, the door of the writer’s heart is 
opened, and we catch a transitory glimpse of its 
happiness and joy. Regarded as a work of 
genius, the Psalm is unrivalled in the poetic 
literature of the world. It is not a manufactured 
composition. Its scenery is varied, but there is one 
idea running through its verses. It is the idea 
of trust in God. The Psalm is not, as we said, 
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studied; it is the natural outcome of a deeply 


pious nature. David wrote it because it was 
given to him to write it. It is the nightingale 
of the Psalms, and how often have its sweet 
melodies reached us. In the deepest grief they 
have cheered our hearts and reminded us of a 
Shepherd whose care has removed our trouble. 
“The Lord is my Shepherd.” 

Christ is here represented under the aspect of 
a Shepherd. ‘This is frequently done by the 
inspired writers. (Heb. xiii. 20; 1 Peter ii. 5; 
1 Peter v. 4.) This representation is accommo- 
dated to our weak comprehension. God is 
designated in Scripture by many names and 
terms which we cannot understand, they are so 
vast and high. But we all know who ashepherd 
is, and what is his office, and thus, through this 
simple but kindly illustration, we come to know 
what God is, and how He leads His flock. Surely it 
is consoling to feel that there is not only a kingly 
side to the Divine nature but also pastoral side. 
Some men who hold offices of authority are all 
sternness, they can never unbend, or soften their 
natures into kindliness. Not so with the Divine 
Being; His nature possesses such regnant attri- 
butes as make us tremble, but He shepherds His 
people. Here we see, also, the Divine condescen- 
sion. In this, the infinite God, the Owner of 
the world, will condescend to assume the over- 
sight of a few of His unworthy creatures. Ours 
is no common shepherd, weak and ignorant, but 
the Lord of angels as well as of men. 

David recognised the shepherdhood of God. 
As a Jew he could hardly help doing this. Had 
not his nation been Divinely blessed and guided 
for years ? Had they not had the pillar of cloud 
by day, and the pillar of fire by night ? In the 
history of Jacob and Joseph David could not 
but read God’s pastoral care of them. But the 
Psalmist does not rest here, he does not say that 
the Lord is the Shepherd of Israel, but my 
Shepherd. He makes it a matter of present and 
personal experience. With the past he has little 
to do, but for the present he asserts his strong 
confidence in God. This is not the language of 
procrastination on the one hand, nor of extra- 
vagant presumption on the other, but of true 
piety and faith. David's faith was no cold act 
of the mind, but a warm appropriating grasp of 
the heart—‘ my Shepherd.” ~There is as great a 
difference in saying the Lord is a Shepherd, and 
the Lord is my Shepherd, as there is in saying 
that is a child, and that is my child. Any man 
may say the former, but only a parent can utter 
the latter. This word “my” is expressive of 
personal relationship, and is the key to the 
Psalmist’s happiness. 

David recognised the shepherdhood of God as 
a guarantee for the supply of need, “I shall not 
want.” We would notice here that the pastoral 
care of God is comprehensive, judicious and 
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certain. This verse does not mean that the 
Christian shall have everything he wishes for, 
but simply all things necessary for his moral and 
temporal life. If it were the case that Christians, 
by becoming such could have every wish gratified 
I expect that the ranks of the Church would be 
much more continually augmented than they are. 
And thus instead of being a place of content- 
ment and repose, it would become the scene of 
ambition and desire. It would be a dark day 
for even Christian men, if they were allowed to 
have all they wished for. Most would be desirous 
of social position and worldly prosperity, and then 
there would be a class monopoly,the contrasts seen 
now in the enthronement of evil and the dejection 
of virtue would be terminated, and prosperous 
would be the followers of the despised Nazarene. 
This verse teaches the shepherdhood of God, and 
therefore indicates that nothing will be given to 
us for our injury. Nothing would be more 
detrimental to the discipline of our characters 
than to have every desire gratified. What is it 
that spoils children but the indulgence of 
parents, and so morally nothing would be so 
sure to ruin us as the unintelligent bestowal of 
all we asked ; and we should no doubt frequently 
wish for things that would positively harm us, 
for in spiritual matters we are only infants sitting 
at the great and bountiful table of our Heavenly 
Father, and seeing the glitter we might make 
efforts to grasp the knives, which would cut and 
wound our moral nature. But although this 
verse does not promise us all we wish, it promises 
all we need. ‘There is a great difference between 
desire and necessity, between the mere absence 
of any thing and indigence. Comfort and 
happiness are quite consistent with the absence 
of luxuries, but they are not consistent with 
indigence. If a man is in positive want he 
must be miserable. Well, this verse teils 
the Christian that all his wants shall be 
supplied through the shepherd care of God. 
This care extends to every department of life, 
temporal and spiritual, to home, food and clothes, 
as also to those higher wants which are character- 
istic of the spiritual life of man. This supply is 
certain. This Psalm has been written many 
centuries now, but not one individual amongst 
all the myriads who have passed into the, to us, 
unknown future; not one of all the vast gene- 
rations now living, has ever found the Word of 
God untrue. In the darkest passages of their 
history they have found it to be precious, for 
then it has been a store-house from which their 
need has been supplied. “I shall not want,” 
says David : others far more wealthy than I may, 
I shall not. Do we recognise the shepherdhood 
of God, and if so, do we derive the same comfort 
from it as the Psalmist ? Many if they hear us 
speak of the life of faith will laugh at our super- 
stition for believing in things unseen and for build- 


ing our hopes on uncertainties. Let them do so. 
Our experience proves that our Shepherd is 
a real existence, and most considerate in His 
dealings with us. Human life must have a 
Shepherd, and, in point of fact, all men 
have one, under whose guardianship they 
repose. Man is so thoroughly conscious of his 
own weakness and helplessness that he cannot 
face the storms of life alone. Some make 
natural law their shepherd, and thus commit the 
keeping of their lives to the cold stern hand of 
something they do not understand. Others trust 
the interests of life to the arbitrary movements of 
fortune or fate, and wait the turning of the wheel 
for the success they need. Multitudes make their 
farms and shops the shepherds of their lives, and 
while all goes right they fancy that they hear the 
echo of this verse, “I shall not want.” Whe 
commercial panic comes, or loss, they rush in 
terror for help they know not where. The 
scholar thinks that books will shepherd him, and 
that by these he will be led to renown and 
wealth. Oh, all you who are travelling the 
dark, deep ravines of life with such hirelings, 
take warning, you are in peril, until you turn to 
the bishop and shepherd of your souls. 


“ He maketh me to lie down in green pastures. He 
leadeth me beside the still waters.”—Ps, xxiii. 2. 


In this verse we have set forth the Shepherd 
care of God, in providing rest and food for 
His people. This is an explanation of the 
Psalmist’s assertion that he shall want nothing. 
He now comes to the positive side of the 
Divine Shepherdhood, and gives us minutely 
to see the blessing resulting therefrom. The 
language of it will be seen to be very 
expressive of repose and soothing influences, 
if we consider that the imagery was taken 
from eastern countries, where heat was excessive 
and water scarce. After the flock had been 
led over the dusty roads, how welcome would 
be this calm repose. So with the Christian 
man: he is fatigued with toils daily pursued, 
greatly harassing, yet at set intervals God leads 
him to the green pastures. 

The Christian life is contemplative as well as 
active. There are times when it is better for 
men to think than to work. We have to receive, 
to take in, or else we shall become feeble in 
character and life. Hence, God leads us by the 
still waters. It may be some of us remember 
atime when our life was one continuous round of 
labour; from morning till night we were in the 
shop and at the desk. There was hardly a 
moment’s relief. We had no time for devotion, 
for the reading of the Scriptures, or for quiet 
thought. But one day affliction came upon us; 
we were laid aside; it was impossible for us to 
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attend to business; we had nothing to do but to 
think and reflect. Did we not see then that the 
Divine Shepherd was leading us beside the still 
waters. During that time we gathered power 
of soul, and regained the devotion which we had 
almost lost. 

What, then, are the pastures into which we are 
led? We are led into the pasture of Divine 
truth! Yes, when we take up the Book of God 
we not only find doctrines, precepts and pro- 
mises pleasing to the eye, but also pastures in 
which we can find rest. The truth that Christ 
came to seek and to save that which was lost 
is lovely to the spiritual eye. If an artist 
could embody it, it would be the finest 
picture ever sketched. But we know that 
it is not only a picture to be admired, 
but it is, also, a reality Divine with comfort 
to our heart, and full of blessings which we 
realise every day. It is a pasture in which thou- 
sands have found the chief delight of their 
hearts. The pasture of Divine truth is ever 
green and fresh—it never withers. Men have 
nibbled at it, but still it is lovely and nourishing 
as ever. After the toil of the day, has not the 
pasture of evening devotion calmed our souls? 
After the conflict of the week, has not the quiet 
of the Sabbath been our strength? 

And, ultimately, there will be the green 
pastures and the still waters of heaven, for, “It 
is your Father’s good pleasure to give you the 
kingdom.” It is worthy of observation that to 
enjoy these green pastures we must be divinely 
led. ‘* He leadeth me beside the still waters ”»— 
waters not agitated, and therefore not feared by 
the sheep; not stagnant, and therefore unhealthy, 
but still and calm. This verse presents to us 
the kindly discipline of God, in that He leadeth 
rather than driveth; influencing us more by the 
milder influences of His Spirit, than the harsher 
dispensations of His providence. He remembers 
our natural weakness and infirmity, how prone 
we are to wander,.and how we err in the paths we 
choose for happiness, and so He leads us by His 
wisdom, gently, gradually, to the repose which 
we need. No man can find the pasturage of 
truth, or the joy of devotion, or the calm of the 
sanctuary, or the title deeds for heaven, but under 
the Divine guidance. We have tried to enjoy 
the calm of life without the Divine Shepherd, to 
read the Bible with commentaries rather than 
guided by Christ—experience teaches us that He 
only can lead us to the pasturage. We find that 
of all the blessings resulting from the Shepherd 
care of God, rest is put the first, probably 
because we could not do without it, and because 
God alone can give it tous. How many are there 
at this moment—working and toiling, anxious 
and fearful—who would give all they have for a 
period of rest by these still waters? 








“He restoreth my soul: He leadeth me in the paths 
of righteousness for His name’s sake.”— Ps, xxiii. 3. 


Our souls need restoration. ‘We have erred 
and strayed from God’s ways like lost sheep.” 
Through the Shepherd care of God, the soul 
is spiritually invigorated, It is wandering away 
from the fold of Divine truth, it is fainting 
through the toilsomeness of its long journey, 
and but for this kindly intervention of the 
Shepherd, would die through weakness, or be 
destroyed by the wolves of error. All those 
noble impulses, those holy thoughts and hallowed 
times of devotion in the sanctuary, are the work 
of our Divine Shepherd, who thereby invigorates 
our nature. In fact, this is His design in 
leading the flock to the still waters and 
beside the green pastures, that He may refresh 
their spirits and fit them for the further 
journey of life. The object He has in leading 
the sheep into the green pastures is not that 
they shall stay there always, and waste life in 
indolent enjoyment, but that they may gather 
strength for progress. It would be injurious to 
the soul were it otherwise. A man may take a 
plunge into the river, and, getting out in a 
reasonable time, it will brace him up and do his 
constitution good; but if he continues there, he 
will be as good for nothing as wet flax. So we 
must not keep quiet in these green pastures too 
long, wasting the powers of the soul; we must 
rather regard them through the aspect of their 
uses, in order that our great life-work may be 
accomplished with comfort and success, as 
otherwise it could not be. 

The Shepherd care of our God also guides 
us amid the most intricate paths of life. No 
Christian man who looks back to-day upon his 
past history can help feeling that God has been 
his guide. Many times our sins would have 
overwhelmed us in their consequences; bunt. 
some unseen hand brought us out of the net. 
It is this thought of Divine guidance that gives 
dignity to life; if it were merely dependent upon 
the impulse of men, it would be a frivolous 
thing. And when the Shepherd leads, He leads 
into the right path. The word “path” isin the 
plural here, probably intimating that the picture 
before the writer’s mind is that of a wilderness, 
in which there are many trodden paths, where it 
would be difficult for a stranger to decide the 
right one. So in this great wilderness of human 
life there are devious paths, and unless we have 
the kindly light before us, we must go astray, 
and we may possibly perish. The character of 
our Shepherd is pledged for our safety—* For 
His name’s sake.” This contains a reference to 
the Historical dealings of God with His people. 
He had during all past history shown Himself 
to be the Good Shepherd; and this will not be 
contradicted by future experience. Thus all the 
force of the Divine name and character are 
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pledged for our welfare. But the name of God 
means a great deal more to us than it did to 
David. ‘True, he would know more of its deep 
meaning than most of the people in his day. 
But the cross has been set up for a sign, 
and in that we see more of the love of God than 
could have been seen before. Hence, when God 
promises to lead us for His name’s sake, we 
have indeed a promise which no argument can 
nullify. 


JHE GOLDEN 


24 E sleep and wake and sleep; but all things move: 
41 The sun flies forward to his brother sun; 

The dark earth follows, wheeled in her eclipse; 

And human things, returning on themselves, 

Move onward, leading up the Golden Year. 






The Shepherd care of God gives us protection. 
The fourth verse has been sung by thousands in 
the hour of death; and it may be true of each one 
of us—will be, if we love our Shepherd’s voice, 
and trust to Him to keep us individually among 
the thousands of His sheep. What comfortable 
words He says to us: “ I have called thee by thy 
name; thou art Mine.” Even so, Lord Jesus. 
Thou knowest Thy sheep, and none shall pluck 
them out of Thy hand. 


Y BAR, 


Ah, though the times when some new thought can bud 
Are but as poet’s seasons when they flower; 

Yet seas that daily gain upon the shore, 

Have ebb and flow conditioning their march; 

And slow and sure comes up the Golden Year. 


When wealth no more shall rest in moulded heaps, 
But, smit with freer light, shall slowly melt 

In many streams, to fatten lower lands, 

And light shall spread, and man be liker man, 
Through all the seasons of the Golden Year. 


Shall eagles not be eagles? wrens be wrens? 
If all the world were falcons, what of that ? 
The wonder of the eagle were the less, 


But he not less the eagle. 


Happy days, 


Roll onward, leading up the Golden Year! 


Fly, happy, happy sails, and bear the press— 


Fly, happy with the mission of the Cross ; 


> 


Knit land to land, and, blowing heavenward, 
With silks, and fruits, and spices, clear of toil, 
ni ° Y y 

Enrich the markets of the Golden Year. 


But we grow old. Ah! when shall all men’s good 
Be each man’s rule, and universal peace 
Lie like a shaft of light across the land, 

And like a lane of beams athwart the sea, 
Through all the circle of all the Golden Year? 


—TENNYSON. 
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w ERHAPS, if we could see deeply 
enough into the correspondence 
which exists between the soul and 
the body, we should find that the 
experiences, the possessions, and 
the life of the one have a counter- 
part in the experiences, possessions, 
yy and life of the other. Thus the outward 

* eye has its picture galleries, stocked 
with all that interests man: his battle- 
fields, and landscapes, and scenes of daily life 
and love; and the natural memory has the like 
life, as it goes on, furnishing its gallery with 
an ever-increasing variety. 

The Christian has in memory that gallery in 
common with others; but he has, in addition to 
such pictures as are ordinarily found, others of 
an entirely different character. 

Some of these pictures are pleasurable; others, 
alas, too many, are not. Are there not some 
which are troubled remembrances, which we 
would take down if we could’ But He who 
has created this gallery within us will allow no 
picture to be removed; and there they hang, 
from time to time attracting our attention, and 
we have to study them and use them for improve- 
ment in the art of Christian life. 

The soul’s remembrances of God !—troubled 
remembrances, the happy and seasonable ones, 
powerful ones, and failures in remembrances— 
there is something for us to learn from them all. 
No doubt the soul has troubled remembrances of 
God; and it may have those remembrances even 
with a full consciousness that all the guilt of sin 
is removed; and, moreover, those remembrances 
may be very wholesome. The Psalm in which 
we are told that the singer remembered God and 
was troubled has this heading prefixed to it: 
“The Psalmist showeth what fierce combat he 
had with diffidence, and the victory which he 
had by consideration of God’s great and gracious 
works.” We cannot depend on all the headings 
to Psalms and Bible chapters, but this one is both 
descriptive and true. We may have such a sight 
of the holiness of God, and, at the same time, 
such a consciousness of our own sinfulness, that 
we are diffident; we find it hard to lay hold of 
Him, and while the strife is going on, we too 
may say, “ My soul refused to be comforted.” 
When the consciousness of sin and demerit in 
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ourselves is upon us, and, at the same time, the 
appreciation of God, as One that is of purer eyes 
than to behold iniquity—as One in whose eyes 
‘the very heavens are not pure—is on us, too, and 
when we do not have with all a clear view of 
Jesus as our very own Saviour — we are 
troubled. 

There are those who tell us that we have only 
ourselves to blame; that we have no right ever 
to be without clear views of Christ. The theory 
is no doubt correct; but the practical experience 
of Christian life goes to show that in some 
degree, be it more or less, the shadowy time is 
known to all. 

But remember that if your soul refuses to be 
comforted, the refusal always comes from your 
own side. God will comfort you as a poor sinner, 
and in no other way; as Himself the righteous 
God, and as no other kind of a God. In order 
to accomplish this, He will not make you out to be 
any better than you are, nor Himself any less 
holy than He is; but He will show you, as He 
has shown every sinner whom He has comforted, 
that your sins are laid on Christ, that He can be 
just, and the Justifier of him that believeth on 
Jesus. 

And so I say to my soul, “ Whatever comes to 
you in the knowledge of yourself, whatever in 
the knowledge of God, however closely the two 
may be fitted together, you need not, as it says 
at the heading of this Psalm, have a fierce combat 
with Diffidence. You need not go a long round- 
about way, by “the consideration of God’s great 
and gracious works,” to gain a victory It is 
brought much nearer to your hand: the 
Captain of your salvation has won it for you; 
“There is now no condemnation to them that 
believe.” 

The consciousness of demerit is now, by a very 
law of our being, interwoven with its texture; 
robes washed and made white in the blood of the 
Lamb are the only garments which we can ever 
wear. But then, in our being, it holds its place 
to balance us, to energise us, to fill us with more 
love to God and more compassion to man, to 
make us take now, and keep throughout eternity, 
the lowliness and love without which we cannot 
spend an eternity with God—From “ My 
Soul.” By the Rev. P. B. Power, Cassell 
and Co. 
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AMOS DURA; OR, “THE FAITHFUL FRIEND.” 


BY L. M. 


CHAPTER I. 


GLIMPSES THROUGH THE VEIL. 


MOS DURA, the only child 
of Jewish parents, and the 
hero of my story, was not 
born in England, where 
Jews and Gentiles are alike 
well treated, but in Ger- 
many. His father, Nathan 
Dura, had married late in 
life, a Jewess much younger 
than himself. Troubles 
and keen disappointments 
had soured the old man’s 
temper: and the constant 
annoyances he suffered at 
the hands of his Gentile 

neighbours had fostered a bitterness and irrita- 
tion which displayed themselves in every act and 
deed. Consequently, Amos was somewhat in 
awe of his father; but in his affectionate, though 
light-headed mother, he had ever found a 
sympathising friend. He was a noble- looking 
boy, with large dark eyes, full of candour and 
intelligence, and varying ever in expression. Not 
of a delicate constitution, he was still disposed to 
be very quiet and retiring. He was extremely 
sensitive, and combined with his sensitiveness 
much tenacity of purpose; a trait this common 
the Jews, which, as some writer remarks, when 
wrongly directed, shows itself in obstinacy and 
stiff-neckedness; but, on the other hand, forms 
the ground-work of a very noble character. 





Having no brothers and sisters, Amos spent: 


most of his time alone. He was fond of wander- 
ing among the woods and the vineyards ; and 
enjoyed nature with all the freshness of a young 
and yet untainted mind. As he grew older he 
became more thoughtful, and would sit for hours 
on an old seat in the garden, pondering over the 
discussions he heard between the Rabbis and 
his father; wondering why, and for what cause 
his people were so unlike Christians, and why 
he, being a Jew, was so scornfully treated by his 
school-feilows, who were not. 

There were several schools in Amos’s native 
town. The one to which his parents sent him 
belonged to the first class, but had no regard to 
sect: Protestant, Roman Catholic and Jew, 
were all admitted, and upon equal terms. The 


SPOONER. 


Protestant clergyman, the Roman Catholic 
priest, and the Rabbin were allowed to give 
religious lessons separately to the children of 
their respective creeds. 

In its attitude towards the Jews Germany is 
very unlike Great Britain. In certain towns 
and villages there are more Roman Catholics 
than Protestants; and there are a large 
number of Jews. On looking into the past, 
history informs us that, for century after 
century, the Jews were by all nations cruelly 
persecuted, grossly imposed upon by the covetous 
and grasping, shamefully insulted by the vulgar, 
and often ruthlessly driven from land to land, 
carrying money and treasure, their sole wealth 
with them, since they were not allowed in many 
countries to possess an acre of their own. 

Those were hard times for the Jews, but 
happily in the nineteenth century they 
are better off. Nevertheless, the old spirit 
of antipathy to them still sleepsin the breast of 
many of our Christian neighbours on the Con- 
tinent. We do not now, as in the time of 
Ivanhoe and the cruel massacre at York, hear 
such epithets as “That dog of a Jew!” But 
“There goes a Jew, a horrid Jew!” “Come 
away, those are Jews; we will not sit near 
them !” are expressions still heard; while some 
shrug their shoulders with an inborn aversion. 
Alas ! it is no exaggeration, but a fact, that there 
are too many who call themselves Christians, not 
only abroad, but at home, that encourage, rather 
than check, such uncharitable feelings against 
the Tribe of Judah ; discourteously standing 
aloof from them, seldom associating with them 
on equal terms. 

It was in such an atmosphere as this, sur- 
rounded by the uncongenial and the unsympa- 
thising, that Amos Dura’s youth passed. The 
house in which his parents lived, stood in a 
dingy street in one of the most picturesque towns 
upon the Rhine—Father Rhine, as the enthu- 
siastic Germans with reverence like to call it. 
And well they may, for surely no one ever 
gazed onthe broad stream, dotted with steamers, 
tugs, yachts, boats and barges of every size and 
shape, without being struck, not only by its 
picturesque beauty, but its usefulness. On its 
banks, too, the vine grows in luxuriance ; and 
the sun shines there more warmly than it does 
in our damp foggy island. There, too, the pear- 
tree, the apple-tree, and the cherry and the plum, 
are everywhere to be seen by the public roads, 
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AMOS 


It is truly a land of fruit; although in summer 
time children do not always get as much as they 
desire, and often look up wistfully towards the 
heavily - laded branches overhead, or into the 
vineyards which skirt the roads, where great 
branches of grapes hang within a few inches of 
their fingers. Yet however you may long for 
them, you must not touch them, for they are 
public property. 

One day, Amos Dura, hot and weary, after a 
walk in the country, was returning through an 
avenue of plums, accompanied by a schoolfellow, 
when he suddenly raised his stick, and gave the 
tree above his head a gentle tap, saying, as he 
struck the branch: “* Hugo, see there, how nice 
and juicy those plums look; I mean to have 
some of them, for I am so very thirsty!” The 
next moment, he stooped to pick up a large 
ripe plum which had fallen close to his feet. 

Before he could raise the fruit to his mouth 
he felt his arm suddenly pulled back, and the 
delicious plum rolled again upon the ground. It 
was his young friend's hand which held him fast. 
** Amos, you must not,” he cried; “ you know, 
by taking this fruit, you would be breaking the 
law of the land—you would be stealing, you 
could not descend to that.” 

A deep colour suffused the young Jew’s face 
and neck. He was startled and surprised. 
“Oh, Hugo,” he exclaimed, looking at his 
school-fellow, half-alarmed, and half-admiringly, 
“father is not so particular. Do you know, he 
always tells me never to lose an opportunity of 
getting what I can. Weare quite alone. If I 
were to fill my pockets full of plums no one would 
know anything about it. I believe, Hugo, you 
are only in fun, and want to frighten me. You 
do not really think it so wrong to take a handful 
of plums by the wayside ?” 

“ Yes, I do think it is very wrong, indeed,” 
cried the young Christian, with an unmistakable 
look of distress. Then he pointed to the blue 
canopy above his head, * Think, Amos, of the 
great and good God up there. Think of Him 
who made us, and these grand trees, and beau- 
tiful flowers; all these birds and butterflies, too; 
and these wee insects creeping about and _build- 
ing their homes in the earth. We ought, indeed, 
to be afraid of displeasing Him. Mother often 
says so to me.” 

Amos hung his head and looked ashamed. 
Suddenly he seized Hugo by the arm. “ Listen,” 
he cried; “father is always saying the Chris- 
tian religion is false and foolish, and that Jews 
and Christians are enemies. Yet, Hugo, shall I 
tell you the truth ? I care more for you than I 
do for any relation or friend I have in the 
world. No one is half so kind and good as you 
are. Why, this morning, when those cruel 
boys flung mud and stones at me, and then 
called me those very cruel names, no one but 
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yourself came to my rescue. You saw how those 
Jew boys, instead of standing up for me, ran 
away like cowards. Every day, Hugo, there is 
something to worry me; and the world and the 
people in it are a great puzzle. Though I ama 
Jew I don’t like Jews. They talk more of money 
than they do of God. I begin to think your 
religion is betterthan mine. Iam always doing 
wrong, and having rebellious thoughts. Just 
think, what a different boy you are! Though 
I am a Jew, you do not hate me, but treat me 
with the greatest kindness. A few minutes ago, 
I was just on the point of stealing, and instead 
of shrinking from me and pelting me with 
stones, you look sad and speak so kindly, as if 
you really wished to make me a better boy.” 

“ And so I do, for your sake, and for my own,” 
replied his companion. 

“Ah, Hugo; bad as I am, you do care for 
me—lI feel that !” 

“Yes; and there is no love lost between us. 
I once told father so; and this was his answer: 
‘A Christian love a Jew? Good heavens! 
When you are men, you will hate each other !’” 

“Hate you, Hugo? Never! But I do fear 
that if I do not become a Christian like you, I 
shall learn to love money, and grow worse and 
worse, and never be happy!” 

‘Mother says no one can really be happy till 
he is a Christian,” said Hugo. “Neither Jew 
nor Gentile can have true peace till they have 
learned to love Jesus Christ.” 

“T wish I was not a Jew!” cried Amos, 
fervently. “ You know, Hugo, you would not 
like to be a Jew.” 

“Indeed, I should. Jesus Christ was a Jew, 
and I should be proud to be one—I mean a 
Christian Jew,” said Hugo, lowering his voice. 

“And to be hated as we are hated, Hugo ? 
Hugo, you don’t know what you are saying,” 
responded Amos, with wondering eyes. “ Every 
country has an ugly word for us. Don’t you 
know that ?” 

“Yes. And why? Because your people 
wouldn’t believe that Christ had come; but 
denied Him, and cruelly nailed Him to the 
cross! Your Lord and Saviour !” 

“Why did they do it, Hugo? I wish you 
would tell me all about it. Father says the 
great King, of whom the prophets wrote, has not 
come yet.” 

“Tf your father read the Old and Ney 
Testament, he would soon find how mistaken he 
is. Mother could show him many verses which 
would convince him that Christ 7s the great 
King who was to come,” said Hugo, with flushed 
cheeks. 

“T should like to see your holy Book, of which 
you so often speak,” was Amos’s prompt reply. 

“Shall I give you a Bible ? And we can then 
read them together,” answered Hugo, eagerly. 
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“No, no; you must not do that. Father 
would be fit to kill me if he saw me with a New 
Testament. He calls it a false, foolish book.” 

“T wish you would ask him to read it,” said 
Hugo ; “and he would then find out there is 
nothing false in it. It contains the beautiful 
7 You might just ask him to look at it. 

0  Naad 

Amos shook his head. “That is impossible ! 
You do not know Jews : they are very odd.” 

“I think I do,” said Hugo. “ Scripture tells 
us they were stiff-necked and disobedient. The 
unbelieving Jew is still disobedient. Amos, 
dear, you will not be like them ?” 

“T hope not !” cried the young Hebrew, with 
a gesture of dismay. “I would much rather be 
like you, Hugo, because you are a Christian. 
But, hark ! The clock in the old tower is 
striking nine. I must run home, or mother will 
be anxious. Good-bye. This is my shortest 
way.” And, turning down a narrow street, he 
disappeared. 

* . 


- Six months have passed, and the dreary winter 
is almost over, when, again, we find Amos, with 
his favourite schoolfellow, walking home, after 
a half-holiday in the woods. Evening was 
closing in; and as they drew near the town, 
Hugo remarked that service was going on in the 
Protestant church, or it would not be lighted up. 

“ Amos, you know what a wish you have long 
had to go in there! Now is your opportunity. 
Come in with me; and you will hear more of 
Jesus Christ than I can ever tell you.” 

With a pale face and trembling limbs, Amos 
stood in silence, watching the people going into 
the church. It was a great temptation to do 
what he knew a Jew ought not to do. “ But,” 
said he to himself, “ Hugo Steinberg is a far 
better boy than I am; why should I hesitate to 
do what he tells me? I wish to be as good as 
he is.” 

Hugo took him by the hand, and, looked 
kindly into his face. “Come!” he repeated ; 
and Amos, with a strange expression in his eyes, 
allowed his friend to lead him up the aisle, and 
when Hugo seated himself, he followed his 
example. 

Poor boy! He only once glanced up at the 
clergyman, who wore a simple black gown, very 
unlike the rich and gorgeous vestments of the 
Jewish teachers ; then he closed his eyes, and 
pressed his hands to his temples, ina state of 
great excitement such as he had never before 
experienced. 

The good old pastor was a simple, earnest 
man; and it happened that he was preaching 
upon Peter’s sermon to the Jews after restoring 
the lame man at the gate of the Temple. His 
text was: “‘ But ye denied the Holy One and the 


Just, and desired a murderer to be granted unto 

ou; and killed the Prince of Life, whom God 

th raised from the dead: whereof we are 
witnesses.” 

“You see, my dear friends,” cried the vene- 
rable man, with outstretched hands; “there were 
some of the Jews who believed and were sorry 
for what they had done, whilst thousands upon 
thousands would not accept Christ. In this 
century it is much the same. Are there not 
thousands in the world who even call themselves 
Christians; yet are not followers of Christ—are 
none of His !—any more than the unbelieving 
Jews who insulted and murdered their Lord? 
He has Himself said: ‘I am the Way, the 
Truth, and the Life; no man cometh to the 
Father, but by Me.’ He also gives you this 
invitation : ‘Come unto Me, all ye that labour 
and are heavy laden, and I will give you rest.’ 
Will you, my dear friends, refuse to come to 
your Saviour, when you cannot go to heaven 
without Him? Will you still harden your 
hearts and stop your ears? Before we part this 
night, I entreat you, old and young, to listen, 
and answer His beloved call !” 

“T will, I will,” murmured the young Hebrew, 
burying his face in his hands, and bursting 
into tears. 

When the two boys left the church, Amos sat 
upon the top of the flight of steps outside, still 
greatly moved. Hugo tried in vain to comfort 
him. 

* IT wish God had not let me be born an un- 
believing Jew. The good man has just said 
what you have often told me before—that the 
Jews murdered the Son of God. Oh, how IJ 
hate Jews!” 

“Tt is wrong to hate anyone, dear Amos. 
My own good mother was only saying last night, 
that Jesus Christ teaches us to love even our 
enemies.” 

“That would be the hardest lesson ever set 
me,” cried Amos, looking up through his tears ; 
“how can you ever love unkind, cruel people? 
I cannot help hating them. Now I see, Hugo, 
you are shocked! I believe, if you could read 
my heart as you can that printed paper on the 
door there, even you, who think it wrong to 
hate, would despise me, for I am a great deal 
worse than you think I am, Hugo.” 

“Are we not all sinners?” said young Steinberg, 
solemnly; “ yet Christ loves us. He came down 
from heaven to wash us from our sins. Under- 
stand, dear Amos; if we were not miserable 
sinners, we should not want a Saviour! If we 
wish to get rid of wicked thoughts we must go 
to Christ, as the pastor has just told us. Don’t 
ou feel every day that you want some one to 
help you to be good ?” 

“T do indeed! not only every day, but every 
hour,” was the prompt reply. “And though, 
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Hugo, I am a Jew, I mean to ask Jesus Christ “Hugo, I should like to go with you every 


half-holiday into the woods, when you could 


The two boys rose and walked together till teach me more of the Gospel. You know—you 
they came to Frau Steinberg’s house, when must know—after all I have said to you, that 
Amos turned to his schoolfellow and said,— I do from my heart wish to become a Christian !” 


(To be continued.) 








VERSIONS OF CLASSICAL STORIES. 


BY SARSON. 


IV.—PYGMALION AND THE STATUE. 


wa N days long past, there lived a Cypriot, 
YY) «= Who lovely forms from stone and ivory brought; 
The women of his chisel wore a smile 


And yet, in truth, he was no ladies’ man, 
The sex were ‘neath his censure and his ban; 

He shunned their presence, lest their trifling chatter 
Should call attention from more serious matter; 
He thought them vain, capricious and absurd, 
And scarce could say for them a kindly word. 
Where was the face whose beauty spoke a mind 
Noble and pure, and to the core refined? 

Where was the sweetness that, though never weak, 
Was always gentle, dutiful and meek ? 

Alas ! the forms admired were oft allied 

With spirits prone to meanness and to pride. 


So, in his discontent, he lived alone; 

(If he was lonely ’mid his maids of stone?) 

And tried to carve such faces as should shame 
The cultured charms of belle and high-born dame; 
Show what the lovely mind and heart would say, 
If o’er the flesh they held their proper sway, 

And fix a dimple on the rounded cheek, 

That neither age should steal nor sickness seek. 


At last, from ivory, a form and face 

Looked out upon him with such life-like grace, 
He scarcely could believe his hand and brain 
Produced the lovely image, being fain 

To speak to it, and talk to it, and love, 

Caress it as a tender, snow-white dove! 

Oh! had the fair thing but the gift of life, 
The sculptor would have sought her for a wife. 


The self-wrought beauty charmed him, and amazed, 
Until, it seems, he was a little crazed; 

His wishes put strange fancies in his head— 

She was alive, and might be wooed and wed, 

And so he placed bright jewels ‘neath her eyes, 

To make them meet his in a glad surprise; 
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Sea-shells, and pearls, and what could most delight; 
4 Of fresh and fair, and beautiful and bright. 
id And then to wake the ear, deaf to his words, 
A Hung round, in silver cages, singing birds, 
Who warbled to each other, and to him, 
At early morning and in twilight dim; 
But, in full chorus, could not stir the veil 
That silence wound around the statue pale. 





At last—such pleasure is in make-believe— 
The man, as if he would himself deceive, 
Arrayed his statue like a Cypriot bride, 

To gaze thereon with growing love and pride; 
Gems in her little ears he deftly hung, 

Pearls round her stately neck he richly strung; 
| Her fingers shone with rings one, two, and three, 
: And yet, indifferent to them all was she: 

m4 Pygmalion, disappointed, in despair, 

Said, ‘ Were she real, she would be good as fair, 
Without her equal life 1 cannot bear !” 








It was the feast of Venus, and he led 

A snow-white heifer with a flower-wreath’d head, 

And gilded horns, for offering to her shrine, , 

Where pious Cypriots their gifts combine: 

His duty done, he hopes his humble prayer 

Might tind acceptance with the goddess fair. 
“Oh, Venus, if thou cans’t not gift with life 

The dear creation of my rasp and knife, 

At least, permit her equal I may find 

Among the beautiful of woman-kind.” 


| Swift came a sign that Venus was appeased 

For past short-comings; and that she was pleased 
To hear his prayer with favour, and would grant 
The satisfaction of his deep heart-want. 


So, confident and glad, Pygmalion strayed 

Back to the presence of his ivory maid, 

And looked up fondly in the carven face, 

And pressed the cold, hard cheek in long embrace; 
But, lo! it softened neath his touch and stirred; 
| While, like the flutter of a timid bird, 

Ht Was the first beatings of a heart that learned 

Full soon to love him, and to please him yearned: 
The eyes saw not the jewels, seeing him; 

The ear heard not the birds. Full to the brim 
Pygmalion’s cup of joy. She lives and moves, 
And more than all, sees, hears him,and she loves. 
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So they were married, and their life for long 
Was glad and peaceful as a shepherd’s song. 

§ One son they had, named Paphos, and his fame 
i Lives in the city that still bears his name. 
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THE MORAL CHARACTER OF THE MONKEY. 


GENTLEMAN whose 
premises were infested by 
a large breed of sparrows, 
said they were “ birds of no 
principle.”* Of all monkeys 
it may be said, with much 
more propriety, that they 
are beasts of no principle ; 
for. they have every evil 
quality, and not one good 
one. They are saucy and 
insolent, always making an 
attempt to bully and terrify 

people, and biting those first who are most afraid 
of them. An impertinent curiosity runs through 
all their actions; they never can let things alone, 
but must know what is going forward. If a pot 
or a kettle is set on the fire, and the cook turns 
her back, the monkey whips off the cover to see 
what she has put into it, even though he cannot 
get at it without setting his feet upon the hot 
bars of the grate. 

Mimicry is another of the monkey’s qualities. 
Whatever he sees men do, he must affect to do 
the like himself. He seems to have no rule of 
his own, and so is ruled by the actions of men or 
beasts, as weak people follow the fashion of the 
world, whether it be good or bad. 

No monkey has any sense of gratitude, but 
takes his victuals with a snatch, and then grins 
in the face of the person that gives it him, lest 
he should take it away again ; for he supposes 
that all men will snatch away what they can 
lay hold of, as monkeys do. Through an 
invincible selfishness, no monkey considers any 
individual but himself, as the poor cat found to 
her cost when the monkey burned her paws with 
raking his chestnuts out of the fire. They can 
never eat together without quarrelling and 
plundering one another. 

Every monkey delights in mischief, and cannot 
help doing it when it is in his power. If 
anything he takes hold of can be broken or 
spoiled, he is sure to find the way of doing it; 
and he chatters with pleasure when he hears the 
noise of a china vessel smashed to pieces upon 
the pavement. If he takes up a bottle of ink, 
he empties it upon the floor. He unfolds all 
your papers and scatters them about the room, 
and what he cannot undo he tears to pieces ; and 
it is wonderful to see how much of this work he 
will do in a few minutes when he happens to get 
loose. Everybody has heard of the monkey 





whose curiosity led him to the mouth of a 
cannon to see how it went off, when he paid for 
his peeping with the loss of his head. 


In a ship 


where a relation of mine was an officer, while the 
men were busy in fetching powder from below, 
and making cartridges, a monkey on board took 
up a lighted candle, and ran down to the powder- 
room to see what they were about, but happily 
was overtaken just as he got to the lantern, and 
thrown out at the nearest port-hole into the sea, 
with the lighted candle in his hand. Another 
lost his life by the spirit of mimicry. He had 
seen his master shaving his own face, and at the 
first opportunity took up the, razor to shave 
himself, and made shift to cut his own throat. 

When the wild monkeys have escaped to the 
top of trees, the people below who want to catch 
them show them the use of gloves, by putting them 
on and pulling them off repeatedly ; and, when 
the monkeys are supposed to have taken the 
hint, they leave plenty of gloves upon the 
ground, having first lined them with pitch. 
The monkeys come down, put on the gloves, but 
cannot pull them off again ; and when they are 
surprised, betaking themselves to the tree as 
usual, they slide backwards, and are taken. 

A monkey who had seen his mistress upon her 
pillow in a nightcap, which at her rising she 
pulled off and hung upon a chair, puts on the 
cap, lays his head upon the pillow, and, by 
personating the lady, made himself ten times 
more frightful and ridiculous, as awkward people 
do when they ape their superiors, and affect a 
fashion which is above their sphere. 

A mischievous disposition is always inclined 
to persecution. There are minds whose greatest 
pleasure is to deride and tease the minds of other 
people. A late friend and neighbour of mine in 
the country kept a monkey who took to riding 
his hogs, especially one of them, which he 
commonly singled out as fittest for his use; 
and, leaping upon its back, with his face towards 
the tail, he whipped it unmercifully, and drove 
it about till it could run no longer. The hogs 
lived under such continual terror, that when 
the monkey first came abroad in the morning, 
they used to set up a great cry at the 
sight of him. 

A well-known nobleman once had a wild horse 
whom nobody could ride. “I know not what 
your lordship can do with him,” said one, “ but 
to set the monkey upon his back.” So they put 
a pad to the horse, and set the monkey upon it 
with a switch in his hand, which he used upon 
the horse, and set him into a furious kicking and 
galloping ; but Pug kept his seat, and exercised 
his switch. The horse lay upon the ground; 
but when he threw himself on one side, the 
monkey was up on the other. He ran into a 
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wood with him, to brush him off; but if a tree 
or a bush occurred on one side, the monkey 
slipped to the other side ; till at last the horse 
was so sickened, fatigued, and broken-spirited, 
that he ran home to the stable for protection. 
When the monkey was removed, a boy mounted 
him, who managed the horse with ease, and he 
never gave any trouble afterwards. 

In all the actions of the monkey, there is no 
appearance of anything good or useful, nor is 
any species of evil wanting in them. They 
are, indeed, like to mankind: they can ride a pig 


as a man rides a horse, or better, and are most 
excellent jockeys; but, after all, they are only 
like the worst of the human species. If all the 
qualities of the monkey are put together, they 
constitute what is properly called 7/-nature ; 
and if any person would know what an ill-natured 
man is, that man is a monkey to all intents and 
purposes, with the addition of reason, which 
makes Ais character much worse, and the loss 
of religion and conscience, which is worst of 
all; for without these, reason is rather at a 
disadvantage. W. JONES. 
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A STORY OF IRELAND IN 1798. 


BY MRS. GREGG. 


CHAPTER I. 


——‘ Though more her looks displayed 

The simple grace of mountain maid; 

Yet speech and gesture, form and face, 
Showed she was come of gentle race.”— Scott. 


N the north-west coast of Ireland, 
near the base of a great grey cliff 
that formed one side of a wide 
valley’s mouth, stood, at the end of 
the last.century, a residence known 

as Castle Donnell. Built of the dark, 
iron-coloured stone that formed the 
cliff behind it, and from which the 
stones in its walls had been quarried, it 
was a ponderous and ungraceful struc- 
ture, without anything to justify its being 
called a castle, unless a battlemented roof and 
one tower might do so. 

This tower was at a corner in the rear of the 
building, and from it extended a high wall 
which enclosed a considerable space of garden 
ground, behind which lay what had once been 
a planted shrubbery, but was now a dense and 
tangled mass of evergreens mingled with dwarf 
oak, which latter seemed the natural growth of 
the rocky soil, and disputed with the furze and 
broom every crevice where a covering of earth 
had collected. 

Some half dozen large, crooked fields, divided 
from each other by low, irregular fences of loose 
stones, with many gaps between them, where 
heaps of bramble took the place of gates, formed 
the home park of Castle Donnell. 

The appearance of the place in winter was 
intensely desolate ; though possessing one re- 
deeming feature in the great stretches of pine 
wood and Scotch fir, that, growing but sparsely 
in occasional clumps among the hollows of the 







cliff behind the castle, found better footing 
farther up the valley, and reached away with a 
solemn warmth of aspect that contrasted well 
with the stern, grey cliffs, and gave an idea of 
quiet and shelter that the other end of the 
valley was without. For there the great North 
Sea sent in its ceaseless roar. On those wild 
headlands, over the rocky reefs that stretched 
from them, its foam had dashed for ages. 

True, at the valley’s mouth, there lay a broad 
beach of the whitest sand; and while on either 
side the salt spray rose and fell in varying, but 
unceasing, clouds of sparkling density, up over 
the white sand old Ocean came driving his crested 
sea horses in long successive rolls, with a sono- 
rous sound that told of a mighty power curbed 
and controlled by a power that was mightier still. 

The roadway by which this lonely residence 
chiefly communicated with the rest of the world, 
passed along the valley’s side, leading from the 
white, sandy beach, and as you looked from 
thence, it seemed to lose itself among the dark 
pines where the valley narrowed, closed in on 
either side by the great rocks that—rent in 
the upheaving—had given the valley birth. 

The avenue, so called, of Castle Donnell, led 
from this road to the house. It was merely a 
broad, beaten track, spread over with shingly 
gravel from the shore; and the lawn it skirted 
was an uneven stretch of grass, with Scotch firs 
growing on it here and there. Their gaunt, rough 
heads and stems, flattened and shorn by the ocean 
gales, were in keeping with the scenery around. 

Yet, in some far back time, the germ of all 
true civilisation had been planted there ; for 
some way up the valley, on the other side from 
where the castle stood, there still remained the 
low, dark walls of a small church; a “damhliag,” 
as country people call those ancient structures 
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which belong to the very first introduction 
of Christianity in the land. 

Their rough, massive walls of unhewn stone 
and chips of flint, were put together by hands 
that knew not the use of lime, but gave what 
skill they had to rear the little oratory. Near 
it bubbled up the well that had probably 
led to its site being chosen there ; and the rude 
stones that had enclosed the well in a primitive 
baptistry, were in heaps there still; whilst all 
around, where the green turf was heaved in 
many a lowly hillock, the dead of the long cen- 
turies that had passed sincé these things were 
done, had been laid down to rest. 

At the time this history commences, the 
family at the castle consisted of Mr. O’ Donnell 
and his daughter. “The O’Donnell,” he was 
always called by the people, and probably he 
had a right to the designation ; but to take to 
himself any distinction, however small, was 
contrary to the nature of Phelim O’Donnell. 

He was not an old man, though more so in 
appearance and constitution than in years. 
Those who knew him now knew little of his 
early life; for, from boyhood until, when no 
longer young, the lands of his ancestors became 
his, Phelim O’Donnell had lived either in Eng- 
land or abroad. 

In some way he had earned his living, for 
he had no patrimony. His father was the 
younger son of a spendthrift family, and died 
when Phelim was a lad. A friend, who had 
promised to look after the boy, got him some 
employment in the Foreign Office, and from 
that time he maintained himself in indepen- 
dence. Some people said he had been in the 
diplomatic service, clerk or secretary at second- 
class embassies ; some said he was only a king’s 
messenger. At any rate he was a handsome 
middle-aged man, with courtly manners, a 
foreign accent, and intense loyalty to the 
Hanoverian succession, when he came to Castle 
Donnell, on the death of his uncle Thaddeus. 
Settling there, he soon after married the 
daughter of ‘“O’Hara of the Hill,” who then 
represented a very ancient family of that 
name. 

Some long time before, these O’Haras had 
lived ina kind of stronghold on the summit of 
acurious conical hill, and the Celtic custom of 
identifying people with places, had: shown it- 
self in the persistent cognomen. 

Honora O’ Hara, whom O’ Donnell married, was 
an amiable woman, though rather stately for 
private every-day life. She loved to have the 
signs and equipments of rank about her, and 
came from a home where such were maintained 
so far as was possible with estates mortgaged to 
their value. 

The Castle Donnell property had never been 
very valuable, and former owners had encumbered 


it. The stately Honora brought no dowry to 
maintain her consequence, but her arrangements 
for doing so, were on a scale that showed a 
supreme contempt for the petty vulgarity of 
accounts, and uncontrolled by her husband, who 
was either unwilling or unable to interfere with 
her, in a few years she drew him into debts and 
entanglements that a longer life than his was 
likely to be would not have cleared off. She died 
in Dublin, where they were spending the winter 
amidst profuse gaiety and expenditure, and Mr. 
O’Donnell returned to bis northern home to 
meditate on plans for getting out of the difficul- 
ties with which he was encompassed. He had one 
solace in the lovely little girl his wife had left him 
—their only child—and he called her Honora. 

At the time this story begins she was eighteen 
years old. ‘Tall, beyond the ordinary height of 
women, there was an air of graceful dignity 
about her unusual in one so young, and all the 
more becoming from her simple demeanour. If 
she possessed that which attracted deference, her 
own unconsciousness that it was so rendered the 
homage paid her all the more spontaneous “A 
chieftain’s daughter seemed the maid,” and such 
she was, in lineal descent from those of her name 
whose wide possessions Queen Elizabeth confis- 
cated for rebellion. The half-savage chief who 
stood bare-legged with glaive and battle-axe in 
hand before her Tudor Majesty, and so astonished 
her by the profusion of the reddish yellow hair 
that hung round him like a cloak, was the 
O’Donnell of less than three centuries before, and 
perhaps there was something of the persistency 
of family resemblance, that re-asserts itself 
every two or three generations, in the abundant 
coils and braids of fair auburn hair that crowned 
so gracefully Honora’s shapely head. Of rather a 
large make and fair, with that intense fairness 
that sunlight never burns nor freckles, a soft 
varying colour relieved an appearance that might 
otherwise have been too statuesque, and the 
habitual gentleness of her grey-blue eye woke up 
at the touch of sympathy or feeling, and showed 
the wondrous depth that lay hidden in a nature 
outwardly very calm. 

The life Honora O’Donnell led would have 
seemed dull to many of her age, but it was not 
so to her. Healthy and free, she roamed the 
mountain side, fished for the silvery trout that 
lay in hidden pools or glided through the streams 
among the hills; found out the early primrose in 
its nook, gathered the shells that high tides cast 
up upon the beach, then climbed the rocky head- 
lands and sat there gazing ocean-ward, her spirit 
gaining strength and greatness from communion 
held with Nature’s vast magnificence around. To 
Honora’s thoughtful mind things were not only 
what they seemed; she looked out for types. 
At home she tended her pet animals, worked 
embroidery, practiced on the old spinnet, and 
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sang to a guitar wild Scotch and Irish ballads. 
She wrought, too, like the dames'of old, at house- 
hold mysteries of pasties and confections, and 
made healing draughts from dandelion roots 
and the wild mint that grew so freely at the 
mountain foot. 

Once a week came the provincial newspaper, 
another of more pretensions, at long intervals 
from Dublin. The castle did not contain many 
books, the O’Donnells had never been much given 
to reading, perhaps the present representative of 
the race was more so than his predecessors, but 
those he had ‘collected were mostly in foreign 
tongues. The day of periodicals had not dawned: 
—no prophet had foretold the penny post. 

Looking back now, we think men’s minds 
must, from very necessity, have been stagnating. 
Alas! what stirrings there were—of intellect 
casting to the surface long-smothered discontents, 
wrongs that lawless violence made worse, passions 
that seethed and flamed against things as they 
were, but never pointed to a better way ! 

There was little society to be had at Castle 
Donnell. The nearest residence was that of an 
enterprising Scotchman, who had taken a large 
extent cf low, marshy land, and reclaimed it on 
the Dutch system; and just beyond its inland 
boundary—for it abutted on the coast—had 
started a brick kiln, from the product of which 
he built a good house and offices. 

Mr. McIver was what is called a hard-headed 
man—energetic and persevering in business, 
which he considered the chief end of life, 
and with which nothing should be allowed to 
interfere. Book-learning, where it went beyond 
book-keeping, he utterly despised ; while of all 
the arts that embellish life he was wholly 
ignorant. Unpolished in manner, and rough in 
appearance, Mr. McIver seemed out of place in 
the company of the O’Donnell and his daughter, 
and yet he was not unfrequently to be found 
there. The reason why had not at this time 
become apparent. 

One good thing may be said of him: he was 
by far the most useful man in that part of the 
country; by his example infusing among the 
people new ideas of both industry and practice, 
and paying fair and regular wages for the large 
amount of work that arose from his improved 
farming, his brick-fields and flour-mills, all of 
which were large sources of profit to him; whilst 
a valuable property had been created by his 
draining speculation. Men such as he build up 
a nation’s strength ; but it is pleasant that in 
these more cultured days they are to be found 
among the educated and refined. 

About this time, the insurrectionary movement 
which terminated in the Irish Rebellion of 1798 
was spreading in Ulster, and bands of men, 
calling themselves United Irishmen, became 
associated for purposes of which the chief was 
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to free Ireland from the British rule. The 
French Republican Government had long 
encouraged this movement, and had in every 
possible way striven to widen the breach between 
the English executive and the people of Ireland, 
whose enthusiastic and unreasoning natures were 
wlylly dazzled by the French dreams of liberty 
and equality, and who were always ready to fall 
in with any agitation that promised to overthrow 
British supremacy. They watched the course of 
the Revolution in France with an admiration 
which the excesses it led to never lessened ; and 
the Ulster Presbyterians joined the Roman 
Catholics in a league for establishing an Irish 
Republic under the protection of France. 

Before the Rebellion of ’98 became an accom- 
plished fact, it was customary in many quarters 
to deny that such a thing could be. There was 
reason afterwards to regret this incredulity. 
When, however, the Government could no longer 
close their eyes to the indications that a seditious 
organisation was in progress, they were for some 
time baffled by the extreme secrecy maintained 
by its members. For a time this eluded the 
attempt made to unravel their doings, until the 
excitement raised by the promise of the French 
Directory to send an army in aid of the move- 
ment caused the conspirators in some cases to 
abandon caution. Until then, the meetings of 
the United Irishmen had been strictly limited to 
twelve members. But this precaution was now 
dropped ; greater numbers assembled at their 
nocturnal gatherings, and midnight drillings 
were regularly carried on. 

Such was the state of things in the 
country surrounding Castle Donnell at the 
period we are now telling of; and it was at 
this time that, one morning, Mr. O’Donnell 
astonished his daughter by telling her that he 
had received a letter from her uncle, George 
O’Hara, saying that business made it necessary 
for him to go to the North of Ireland, and he 
hoped, during the following week, to see them. 
If agreeable, he would remain for one or two 
nights. 

Now, this George O’Hara had struck out a 
path for himself different to that taken by any 
of his family. Having served in a wine 
merchant’s office in the humble capacity of a 
clerk, until he knew something of the business, 
he had entered it in a small way himself ; and, 
being successful in some of his first ventures, he 
had gone on, it was supposed, to wealth, certainly 
to competence. Still, having lived principally 
abroad, there was not much known of him, 
even by the few who might have cared to know. 
Mr. O’Donnell, however, lost no time in sending 
to him a most cordial invitation. 

The revolutionary ideas of the day had at this 
time spread considerably in the Dublin Univer- 
sity, and loyal people blamed the Government 























for want of promptness in dealing with treason- 
able societies that had for several years been 
known to exist in the college. They were, in 
fact, clubs of United Irishmen, aiming at nothing 
less than the subversion of the Government 
and the creation of an Irish Republic under the 
shadow of a French Protectorate. 

That these principles were progressing in 
college was alternately asserted and denied, but 
just about this time circumstances occurred that 
left little doubt of the matter. Lord Camden, 
who was, perhaps, one of the most unpopular 
viceroys who ever ruled in Ireland, was about to 
leave, and the college authorities announced that 
an address was to be presented to him from the 
college in its corporate capacity. All the fellows 
and scholars as members of this corporation were 
specially summoned to attend, to proceed to the 
castle and present the address. This notice was 
very generally obeyed, but some absented them- 
selves. These persons were cited before the 
board to answer for the seeming disrespect to 
the king’s representative. Their excuses proved 
worse than trifling, and savoured more of imper- 
tinent levity than anything else. The first said 
he had not a gown and no one would lend him 
one. Another averred that he found a much 
more important occupation in preparing his 
lecture, and soon. The board had, however 
private information that their conduct was an 
intentional affront, concerted at some of the 
meetings held by the secret treasonable societies 
existing in the college. The conduct of several 
of the students who had attended the deputa- 
tion was scarcely less offensive than that of tho 
absentees, and it was agreed by the board that 
the time had come for a movement on their part 
to check such manifestations; so, while one sel 
of students was reprimanded, the other was 
expelled. 

Great’ importance was attached to this pro- 
ceeding, and strong and angry feeling was excited 
by it. Perhaps this was intensified by the fact 
that among those expelled were men of good 
character, talent, and popular manners, for that 
they possessed these qualities was admitted by 
all; and until after events justified their expul- 
sion, it was generally regarded as a very harsh 
measure, and condemned as being disproportioned 
to the declared offence. During the excitement 
caused by this matter, Mr. O’Hara was in 
Dublin. Everywhere it was talked of, and 
through the various opinions expressed the main 
fact appeared, that a revolutionary society existed 
in the college, and the authorities were at last 
awake to the fact. 

In the drawing-room at Castle Donnell, Mr. 
O’ Hara was now standing talking to McIver, the 
enterprising Scotchman already named, who, with 
one or two others, had been invited to meet him 
at dinner. He was speaking of the state of the 
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country, and of much that he had heard recently 
in Dublin, especially with regard to the rebellious 
spirit that had gained ground in Trinity College. 
Upon this, Mr. McIver launched out into strong 
and angry language, blaming the Government 
for not taking stronger measures to “ put down 
that sort of thing; it was their fault it had got 
a-head as it had; if they were not so lax and 
indifferent there would be no such treason in the 
land; look at the Continent, would any Govern- 
ment there let such newspapers be printed, or 
allow such speeches to be made, and not seize 
their authors ?” 

“Well, as to looking at the Continent.” said 
Mr. O’Hara, “I think you can do that without 
seeing much to envy, and in a free country pro- 
bably it is better to let ideas, if they are mistaken, 
effervesce, and come to the surface, instead of 
smouldering in secret organisations.” 

“ As if we hadn’t them, and plenty of them,” 
replied the other, “and I believe at the bottom 
of the whole agitation there’s an idle crew who 
won’t work or don’t know how to work, and 
want to get all the property into their own hands. 
Hear them prate about restoring the ancient 
proprietors, forsooth! I wonder where they’d 
find them, unless Mr. O’Donnell here,—no, no, 
it’s just for a scramble among themselves.” 

“ But you have your family’s property still?” 
said Mr. O’Hara to O’ Donnell. ; 

“Not that held by my forefathers; it was in 
Donegal. The lands here were granted by 
James I. to an O'Donnell who had long been a 
quiet citizen of London, a wool-stapler by trade, 
and hiding his paternity under the name of 
Donaldson. The title deeds were made out a 
few years before the settlement of Ulster, and 
Charles I. allowed the family to take the old 
name again. Would you like to see the old 
deeds ?”’ he continued, turning to Mr. O’Hara, 
who immediately expressed the interest he would 
feelin doing so, and O’Donnell went over to where 
in a recess in the wall, between two windows, 
stood on six twisted legs a black oak chest, 
which he unlocked. 

The front let down like a falling shelf, and 
inside was an iron box which he also unlocked, 
and came back to the table with several packets 
of yellow parchment in his hands. 

Slowly and carefully he untied the faded, 
worn ribbon that bound them round, and spread 
out the ancient documents that told how King 
James, “to give ample testimony of his tender 
concern for the people of Ireland, by reducing 
them to order and settling them in peace, and 
establishing the Protestant religion in that 
district, and being willing to issue grants of 
lands to persons able to hold them on certain 
terms and conditions, did hereby deliver and 
make over to his trusty and well-beloved John 
Donaldson, all those lands and regions of-———” ; 
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and then followed a description of the lands 
conveyed—a considerable part of which was 
still in the possession of Phelim O’Donnell, as 
heir to the original grantee. 

The documents required to be read by some 
one who knew how to decipher them ; for the 
crabbed writing, garnished with little flourishes 
everywhere ; the strange spelling and use of 
words not now met with, rendered the whole 
illegible to anyone who had not studied it. 

There were conditions regarding and regula- 
ting “cosheries, cuttings, and sissings”; these 
having been commonly among thé extortions 
practised by former lords of the soil ; and Mr. 
Donaldson was forbidden to take upon himself 
the style or authority of a “toparch,” or petty 
king; nor must he order or divide his estate 
by “gavelkind,” which was explained to mean 
the splitting up of property, so that every one 
of a man’s sons got an equal share. He, on 
his part, agreeing to these conditions, “ His 
Majesty made over to him and his heirs for 
ever, the specified lands, with all royalties, but 
those of gold and silver, for the yearly rental of 
one grain of pepper, when demanded in the 
face of the archangel Michael.” 

The extraordinary ending took every-one by 
surprise, except Honora and her father, who 
were, of course, acquainted with it. He had 
counted on the amusement of his guests, and, 
throwing himself back in his chair, laughed 
with them. 

As Mr. O’Donnell rolled the old parchments 
and proceeded to tie again the bit of worn rib- 
bon that had bound them, Honora asked if she 
should “ give him another string,—that ribbon 
was all frayed ?” 

* Let it be, my dear,” said he, in a half sad 
tone, while he gently tied it; and then, as if to 
himself, as he replaced the deeds in the old 
cabinet, “‘ those who come next can hold things 
together as they please.” 

Mr. Mclver’s house was less than a mile from 
Castle Donnell, being a short distance along the 
high road which the way up the glen led into. 
The two other persons who were guests that 
evening, came from a greater distance, and 
were both to sleep at the castle. 

One was Mr. Williams, the curate of the 
parish ; the other, Mr. Warnock, was a Pres- 
byterian minister. He wasa thin, sallow man,— 
age not to be guessed; close shaven, as was the 
custom of his class; his long, sinewy neck was 
swathed round and round with a thick white 
cravat, the ends of which were generally stick- 
ing out in the wrong direction. Nor was the 
cut of his clerical costume, over which the rusty 
hue of age had settled, at all more accurate ; 
but no externals could prejudice Mr. Warnock 
in the eyes of his friends. He and the O’Donnell 
were close friends, and he was a frequent guest 


at the castle. Indeed, his quaint, dry humour, 
and never-ending store of queer anecdotes and 
old-world stories would have made him accep- 
table to those who knew little of his real worth. 

McIver was standing by the fire waiting for 
his gig, which had been ordered to come round, 
when Mr. Warnock said to him,— 

“T hope you have good accounts of Fergus. 
I have not heard of him for a long time.” 

“ Neither have I,” returned the other; “ unless 
what Mr. O’Hara was saying of the way the 
young fellows are going on in college may be 
counted for news of him, and I wouldn’t wonder 
but it is; no work and plenty of talk is what 
suits Fergus.” 

“‘There’s one thing sure,” said Mr. Warnock, 
“Fergus isa right clever fellow; and a little 
work goes as far with him as a year’s close study 
with most others.” 

“Give me the sort of work my mill-wheel 
does,” replied McIver; “grind on sure and 
constant at the same pace. Then you'll know 
what grist to look for; and that’s more than 
need be looked for with Fergus. He’s feather- 
headed—that’s what I call him.” With that, 
Mr. Mclver’s gig was announced, and he took 
his leave. 

“Fergus needn’t go to his uncle for a 
character,” said Mr. Williams; “he’s always 
down upon him.” 

“T hope he mayn’t be right this time,” 
replied Warnock. ‘“ He kept me arguing far too 
much the last time he was here.” 

Fergus McIver, thus unfavourably introduced 
to the notice of the reader, was a nephew of the 
man who had just been speaking of him; an 
orphan lad, whose father, dying at Santander, 
where he had been on mercantile business, 
bequeathed to his brother the care of this one 
child. His mother, who had been a Spaniard, 
was long dead. 

McIver senior would rather no such arrange- 
ment had been made; but he could not well 
refuse his brother’s dying request, though he took 
the easiest way possible of fulfilling it; for the 
slight, pale lad, with his dark, wistful-looking 
eyes, had been but a short time with him when 
he was transferred to an educational establish- 
ment in the town which has since become the 
busy mercantile capital of Ulster. Even then 
the trade and commerce of Belfast were rapidly 
extending, and were less checked by the insubor- 
dination of the period than was the case with 
many of the other towns in Ireland. 

But there was nothing congenial to the half 
Spanish boy in the life he was thus thrust into— 
so different to that from which he had come. 
His school-fellows were a rough set, drawn from 
the farming and lower mercantile classes, and, 
with provincial ignorance, they jeered at the 
accent and manners of a comrade so unlike 
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themselves. Altogether, Fergus was thoroughly 
miserable, and would probably have pined 


himself away but for the relief he found at 
vacation time from the kindness shown him by 
the O'Donnell, the bond of union being found 
at first in a common language—for years 
passed in Spain had made the mother-tongue 
of Fergus equally familiar to his friend. At 
Castle Donnell he passed nearly every hour of 
his holiday time, his gentle ways and manners 
gaining on Honora’s governess, and leading her 
to tolerate his almost constant companionship of 
her pupil. The kindly sympathy of this good 
lady, as well as of O'Donnell, was drawn to the 
orphan boy by the fact that his: uncle—his only 
relative—seemed wholly to misunderstand, if 
not to dislike him. 

It was not that in a pecuniary sense he was 
any burden to him. His father had owned the 
chief share in a valuable mercantile business at 
Santan der, and before his death he arranged for 
this to be carried on until Fergus came of age, 
when he might continue it or not, as he pleased; 
and, meantime, his uncle was to draw upon the 
business for his maintenance and education. 

During the second year of his residence at the 

selfast school, Fergus had a rather severe illness, 

and at that time Mr. O’ Donnell persuaded Melver 
to remove him from the school, and entrust 
Mr. Warnock to prepare him for the Dublin 
University, which it was wish to enter. 
This Mr. Warnock was well able to do, being a 
thorough classical scholar, and classical learning 
was then most to be depended on for securing a 
good place at the entrance examination. 

After this arrangement was made, Fergus lived 
in his uncle’s house, and every morning 
shaggy pony over to Mr. Warnock’s, where he 
learned Latin and Greek in a way he never would 
have done from the hurried teaching, and among 
the rough herd of boys he had left. Besides 
this, his health, which was suffering in the dark, 
damp town, became stronger amidst the free air 
of the sea and mountains. 

Honora O'Donnell was two years younger than 
Fergus. Had she been older, and known more 
of the world, her influence might have guided 
the rashness and enthusiasm of his nature into 
some safe channel. Not of necessity must such 
qualities as his lead their possessor wrong; but 
the high-mettled courser needs a more skilled 
and gentle training than the ponderous draught- 
horse. 

Mr. O’ Hara had gone to his room complaining 
of a cold; and as Mr. Williams bade Honora 
good-night, her father, with old-fashioned polite- 
ness, rose to conduct him to his apartment. 
Mr. Warnock also seemed about to leave: but 


his 
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the words, softly spoken by Honora—* Stay a 
minute ’’—detained him. 
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Look in the next fierce braw!] 
Witford, 


“ Have ye brave sons? 

l'o see them die.”—/. PR. 
“T wanrep to ask you,” said Honora to Mr. 
Warnock, as the door closed behind her father, 
“TI wanted to ask you if you think there is any 


fear tha ergus Is getting into trouble,—into 
any harm, [| meany He talked wildly the 
last time he was here, and ” she hesitated, 
‘he is rash. you know. 

As Honora spoke, she was unfastenine’ a skeil 
of flo ilk, te wind it. 

It did not escape the observation of Mr. 
Warnock that her hands trembled, and, thoug! 
her head was ben the silk, | aw the colour 
that overspread her face, and that she was only 
taneling skein instead of opening it. 

‘ Well, now, as to that,” he said, slowly, as if 
gaining time to think, “there’s nothing but 
surmise in the matter —nothing to go On but 
that he hasn n writing to anybody; and, as 
far as ever I saw, youne men don’t care much 
for letter writing. It’s coming near the time 
for his examination, too; it’s a far stiffer one 
than the last, and I should say Fergus has plenty 
to keep him busy, that is, if he minds his own 
business and lets other neople’s alone.” 

“Uncle G —you heard what he 


Savs, 
he unsettled state of the colleee and 
the unsettled state of the college an 
the Government interfering with the clubs. 


have anything to do with 





rus may not 
the elubs.”’ 
“Oh, but he 


and the silk was pulled into a 


has: 


[ know he belongs to one,” 
hopeless looking 
bane ie. 

“Jt’s all new to me,’ said Warnock; “ I never 
But. indeed, I didn’t 
know the way things were at Trinity.” 

He could say no more, for Mr. O’ Donnell 
returned: and, throwing a fresh log of dry bog- 
wood into the invited his daughter 
and Mr. Warnock to leave the cold side of the 
room and come to the fire. 

“Yes, come, Miss Honora,” said Warnock, 
‘and let me hold that skein for you, it'll never 
wind that way. You think I couldn’t hold it, I 
and let it off as nice as possible? 
Many a good hank of yarn I’ve reeled off my 
hands to my mother’s winding.” 

Honora tried to smile at the doubi of his 
handiness which Warnock was imputing to her, 
and rose to take the proffered seat at the fire. 
As she did so, she looked at Warnock with an 
appealing glance that he understood to mean 
“silence ” as to what they had been saying, and, 
by way of leading off to some other subject, as 
he adjusted the delicate floss silk on his brown, 
large-jointed hands, he went on talking of his 
mother. He said that holding the skein reminded 
him so of her, for he had not done such a thing 
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since the last he held for her, “and that’s thirty 
years ago,” he added, meditatively. 

“You must have been young when you lost 
her?” said Honora. 

“ Aye, very young, it seems to me now, on 
looking back; about eighteen orso. My mother 
was one of the best women I ever knew, and 
came of a good stock. Two generations before, 
her forefather was one of the foremost men at the 
siege of Derry, and was trusted by the starving 
citizens in serving out what food they had, when 
a little coarse meal was sold for gold and tallow 
fat was a dainty. I’m prouder of that man than 
if he had been a king’s son.” 

“Trying times show what people are made 
of,” said O'Donnell. “ I suppose, if circumstances 
arose calling for heroism and fortitude, the call 
would not be made in vain?” 

Warnock just stopped himself in time from 
saying that he hoped they were not near times 
that would test the mettle of many a man. 
The thought of Honora’s flushed face and 
troubled manner during their :ecent brief con- 
fidence kept him silent. He was a man of keen 
perception; carrying the feelings that we attri- 
bute to ancient chivalry under a careless and 
rough exterior. Honora, generally so simple, 
yet so quietly dignified, had betrayed an interest 
that greatly astonished him and grieved him 
yet more; for the times were evil, and the 
dangerous influences that were abroad became 
each day more evident. Men whose previous 
characters might have claimed respect were being 
drawn into a vortex that young experience could 
scarcely dally with and be safe. 

Mr. O’Hara’s account of the state of things 
in the college came from undoubted sources, and 
Mr. Warnock knew enough of young Mclver to 
fear, though the idea had newly come to him, 
that, in such an inflammable atmosphere, the 
latent enthusiasm of his nature might be kindled 
to mislead. 

On the following morning Mr. O’Hara did 
not appear at the breakfast table. He sent 
word that ke had a cold, and would not get up 
for an hour or two. 

The O’Donnell had urged both his other guests 
to remain until the next day, for a steady down- 
pour of rain was falling, and nothing could well 
be less inviting for going out. Mr. Williams, 
the curate, could not accede to this, being anxious 
about letters which that day’s post should bring. 

“T’ll take you part of the way, then,” said 
O’Donnell, “I have to attend the meeting of 


” 





magistrates at L a 
This place, which was then but a village, and 
is now a flourishing town of considerable com- 
mercial importance, had been selected as the 
military centre of an extensive district, and a 
large body of soldiery was posted in it. 
Some recent circumstances had added to the 


feeling of insecurity pervading the neighbour- 
hood, and the local magistrates had been sum- 
moned to confer with the military authorities. 
Mr. Warnock, standing at the breakfast-room 
window, saw the old family carriage come round, 
and the curate and O’ Donnell enter it; the spare 
form of the latter being soon hidden in the 
recesses of the capacious vehicle that had long 
done service to him and his. It had rather an 
antiquated appearance now. The coat of arms 
on the panel was dim, and the coachman’s 
livery faded. 

“ All of the past,” thought Warnock, “and a 
past not to be renewed; the last of his race; 
what a pity he has noson to keep up the name!” 
and, turning round as he thought so, he found 
he was alone with Ifonora. She was standing 
by the breakfast-table they had jast left, 
arranging honeycoinbs in a glass dish. 

Mr. Warnock stepped over to her, and in a 
tone softened by the thoughts that had been 
passing through his mind, said, “ Miss Honora, 
my dear!” 

He had known her so long that any formality 
of address was needless; but since she had become 
a grown-up young lady, he satisfied his sense of 
fitness by pretixing ** Miss,” to the name so long 
familiar ; not Miss O'Donnell, that was too dis- 
tant ; Miss Honora, seemed to him sufficiently 
respectful and more friendly. 

* Miss Honora, my dear, [ have been thinking 
of what you said to me last night. Now, if 
you would like to know how things really are ; 
whether Fergus is minding his studies or play- 
ing with edge tools, | think I can find out; 
shall I?” 

He paused; and, as Honora looked up to 
answer, a bright flush dyed her snowy neck, and 
mounted to the very edge of the bands of golden 
hair that lay upon her temples. 

“ How?” she said, “he would not like to be 
watched.” 

“There is many a one watched, who thinks 
no one is looking at them,” replied he, “ you’d 
like to know ?” 

“ Yes, if the knowledge could be got safely; 
I mean without raising anyone’s suspicions 
about him.” 

* You may trust me not to do that. I'll 
think it over”; and, some time afterwards, 
Warnock might have been seen with his hands 
behind him, clasped under the tails of his coat, 
his chin buried in the folds of his loose white 
cravat, and his face puckered into an expres- 
sion of the utmost thoughtfulness; while he 
paced up and down the long hall that led from 
one end of the castle to the other. 

His whole look was that of deep abstraction, 
being, probably, the same appearance he was 
wont to present when meditating on the many- 
headed discourse that was weekly expected from 














him in the scene of his ministrations known as 
the “Old Meeting-house.” 

A fortnight after this time, Mr. Williams, 
the curate, having received the letters about 
which he had been so solicitous, and also some 
others subsequently, bearing on the same matter; 
and finding himself in a position which entitled 
him to claim the congratulations of his friends, 
ordered his gig to drive over to Castle Donnell. 

From being the curate of a large, straggling, 
poor parish, with an absentee rector, he was 
about to become a _ rector himself of a snug 
little seaside parish on the south coast of Eng- 
land. No wonder he felt he ought to be con- 
gratulated ; as, indeed, he was most heartily 
by the O’Donnell and his daughter. 

Mr. Williams was not a very young man; he 
had worked long without much earthly recom- 
pence, and a distressing chest affection rendered 
the change to a milder climate a boon even 
greater than that which accompanied it of a 
larger income. 

* And you go so soon,” the O’Donnell was 
saying to him, “but you will promise us one 
day, at any rate, and to-day,—can you stay with 
us to-day? Do, and occupy your room as usual.” 

3ut this Mr. Williams could not do; he 
would come another time; but he must go back 
now; to-morrow he could dine with them. 

“Tf you must go,” said O'Donnell, “ tell me 
which road you mean to take ?” 

“ Over the hill ; can I do anything for you?” 

“Just to leave a note for Warnock as you 
pass ; we must get him here to-morrow.” 

“ Surely; I can bring him with me.” 

“Come early,” said O'Donnell, finishing his 
hasty note ; “come over in the afternoon, and 
bring Warnock with you.” 

Mr. Warnock’s residence was a long low 
cottage, white-washed and thatched, facing 
towards a mountain road at the edge of which it 
stood. The door,—it could not be called a hall- 
door, for there was no hall,—opened into a paved 
kitchen where a fire of turf burned on the hearth- 
stone, over which was fixed an iron bar, whence 
hung the three-legged iron pots and flat metal- 
plate styled a “griddle,” which formed the 
cooking apparatus used by Mr. Warnock’s house- 
keeper, Rosy Crooks. 

Any one possessed of an ethnological turn of 
mind might have found exercise for it in con- 
sidering the race from which this woman’s 
ancestry had come. She was now past middle 
age, tall, and possessed of great bodily strength, 
lithe and active in every movement, and as 
straight in figure asarush. Her features were 
short, with deep-set blue eyes, whose energetic 
and inquiring gaze shown out from under shaggy 
eye-brows now turning grey, to keep her hair 
company. She had a retrouwesse nose, compressed 
lips, and a large though low forehead. The 
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expression of her face was keen and lacked soft- 
ness, except when anything aroused the strong 
feeling that she really possessed. Her com- 
plexion, which had originally been rosy, was 
embrowned by long exposure to the mountain 
breezes, and the summer sunshine, and was 
wrinkled over like a russet apple. A white linen 
cap with double borders set in stiff frills all 
round her face, and bound upon her head with 
a wide linen band, that was replaced every 
Sunday by her one bit of finery, a broad blue 
ribbon, tied in front in a large bow. This was 
her head-dress at all times; a bonnet she had 
never worn, the hood of her blue cloth cloak 
did duty for that at market or at meeting. A 
dark woollen skirt, checker apron, and clean 
cotton jacket, formed the rest of her attire. 

Rosy Crooks fulfilled to Mr. Warnock the 
duties of all household domestics, nor those 
alone, for she dug his ground, planted his 
potatoes, fed the cow and horse, too, in the 
days when he had one, and cut and dried the 
hard black mountain turf, that burned, she 
declared, better than any coals. The dry bog fir, 
too, she split up to make the torches that were 
fixed inside the chimney jambs, to flare and 
blaze through the long winter evenings, saving 
the price of kitchen candles, while she spun 
the wool for the minister’s stockings, and sung 
the ancient version of the Psalms, to tunes 
that many a mountain breeze had borne away 
before. 

Brought up by Mr. Warnock’s mother, she 
had served the family from the time she could 
fetch and carry, and now, for many years, had 
found her mission (though “‘ women’s mission ” 
was not talked of then), in striving, by her faith- 
ful sympathy and service, to make up to her 
master for the troubles of a life history that 
she knew so well. To work for him, to save 
for him, to nourish and cherish him by all such 
simple arts as her poor skill could compass, she 
knew no better work in life, and she did it with 
all her might. 

It has been mentioned that the kitchen in Mr. 
Warnock’s cottage answered also the purpose of 
an entrance hall. From each end a door opened 
into a room; one of these was the minister’s bed- 
room, the other his parlour. Up a ladder from 
the kitchen Rosy ascended to her own sleeping- 
place, which was little more than a loft with a 
small window in the gable wall. A simple home 
not much better, except in the way of cleanli- 
ness, than those of the farmers who lived 
areund. Avtable, chairs, a broad old-fashioned 

settee with a patchwork cover, a range of rough 
book-shelves, and a curious antique-looking 
black oak cabinet, formed most of the furniture 
in the parlour. Some broad strips of bent 
matting lay on the rough boards that floored it, 
and two low chairs, also formed from the bent 
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that grew so plentifully near them, stood close to 
the fire. Mr. Warnock was sitting in one of 
them, with his head bent down to catch the fire- 
light as it fell on an open letter he was reading. 
The waning light of a November afternoon came 
scantily through the two small parlour windows, 
over which by way of drapery Rosy had arranged 
some heavy red stuff that made them smaller 
still. She had gone into the room now two or 
three times to ask her master’s permission to 
bring in his dinner. He had been reading 
papers and letters all day—a little wooden box 
full of them lay open on the table. This third 
time Rosy went over beside him, and, by way of 
improving the fire, she opened out the glowing 
embers of mountain turf and placed among 
them the lump of dry resinous logwood she 
had stirred them with. The sudden blaze and 
increase of heat made Mr. Warnock hastily 
withdraw his head; and he looked up at her as 
if to say, “ What did you do that for ?” When, 
just at that moment, the sound of something 
driving up to the door was heard. 

_ “Hech me, them’s wheels,” said Rosy, turn- 
ing hastily out, as Mr. Williams drew up his 
horse at the door, and asked if her master were 
in; and, being told he was, got down from the 
gig, Rosy assuring him she would “mind the 
beastie.” 

“ Just go on in,” she said, “the master’s in 
the parlour; eh me, now,” she continued to 
herself, “an’ the dinner had been a bit bigger, 
but I'd have given the master a whisper to hid 
his rivrince, stay jist fou company ’till him. 
Didn’t I see his face when he looked up at me in 
the bleeze that time; oh, the weary, weary look! 
Is it anythin’ fresh, I wondthur, or, is the ould 
throuble crushin’ him that way yet? Well, 


” 


well, but you’re in a hurry this day, Misthur 


Williams; ye’re surely not goin’ away yet?” as 
he came hurriedly out, followed by Warnock. 

“Yes, Rosy, I’m in a hurry, for a person I 
asked to meet me will be waiting before I get 
home. Don’t let your master forget I am to 
come for him to-morrow, about this time, or 
rather sooner, to go over to Castle Donnell, and 
you needn’t expect him back until Friday.” 

“I’m main glad,” said Rosy to herself, as she 
turned into the kitchen; “that’ll put the dull- 
ness Off him. Ye’ll take ye’re dinner now, sir?” 
to Warnock, as he closed the door after seeing 
Mr. Williams drive off. “I’m not saying the 
bacon an’ greens is much the worse for standin’, 
but the praties ill be real tough,” and before her 
master could return if he meant to do so, to the 
obnoxious letter, she opened aross one end of 
the table a clean cloth of home-spun linen, and 
placed onit the frugal dinner she had been fretting 
about, adding to it a jug of buttermilk, a plate 
of oaten bread and some butter. 

When the two guests reached the castle on 


the next afternoon they found their host in the 
office, as a room at the back of the building 
was called, it being always regarded as the 
special property of the master of the house. 

The walls of this room were covered with old 
fire-arms, with fowling-pieces and fishing-gear, 
some maps, and a few portraits of ancient date. 
The floor was formed of Dutch tiles, that had 
once been coloured —all now partly worn away. 
On the wide hearth a fire of logs was burning, 
their encroachment on the goat-skins that lay 
around being hindered by a low rim of shining 
brass. A black oak table, with writing materials 
on it, and some antique-looking chairs of the 
same dark wood, added to the old-world look of 
the room. 

The curate sat down with O'Donnell at the fire, 
whilst Mr. Warnock, hearing that Honora was 
alone in the drawing-room, made his way thither. 
He had promised to try and ascertain for her 
whether Fergus McIver “ was playing with edge 
tools ;” and, though his information went to 
show that a game of this kind was in progress, 
which might end in a good deal more than 
scratches, Mr. Warnock nevertheless concluded 
with himself to tell Honora all that he had 
found out, notwithstanding any pain that the 
communication might cause. 

“ She ought to know,” he argued with himself; 
“it might save him if she did, or it might save 
her—if things are not too far gone. Now, who 
would have thought it? But, after all, Fergus 
is a handsome fellow, and has a rare gift of 
speech ; but he’s light—light; his mind wants 
a back-bone: that’s the whole of it.” And, as 
he reached this conclusion, he found himself in 
Honora’s presence, and at once began to tell her 
of the information he had received 

There was no doubt, his informant wrote to 
him, that young McIver was a prominent member 
of one of the clubs of United Irishmen, several! 
of which were known to exist in the college. 
His own rashness would have made this evident, 
had nothing else betrayed it; but the disloyal 
students were tolerably well known to their 
fellows. 

McIver had been one of those who avoided 
joining the deputation when Lord Camden was 
presented with a complimentary address offered 
him on the occasion of his leaving Ireland. 
When interrogated about this afterwards by the 
College Board, he said his reasons for his conduct 
were his own, and he intended them to remain 
his own. To several other questions he returned 
similar unbecoming answers; and it was much 
wondered at that he had not been included in 
the sentence of expulsion passed on others, who 
seemed no more open to the charge of disloyalty 
than he. In fact, some less daring had suffered, 
and MclIver’s exemption could only be accounted 
for by supposing the omission of his name from 
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the list of those expelled from the university to 
have been accidental. 

While Mr. Warnock proceeded in the recital 
of these and similar circumstances, all leading 
to the same conclusion, Honora, who had grown 
intensely pale, listened in silence until he paused, 
and then asked if the seurce of his information 
could be relied on, and also whether it was 
possible that any unfavourable attention might 
be directed to Fergus by these inquiries. This, 
Mr. Warnock assured her, was most unlikely; and 
the friend to whomhe had written to find out 
how young Mclver was going on was true as 
steel. “I would trust my life,” said he, “to his 
discretion and his truth. In fact, Miss Honora, 
we, who care for Fergus, had better look the 

(To be 
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‘** Let none rebuking thee, forget the beauty 
Of thy first youth, oh Erin! or thy prime ; 
Forget thy loyalty to God and duty 
The seed thou sow’dst for others in thy time. 





HEN the rest of Europe was 
canopied in ignorance,” 
says Dr. Campbell, “* when 
the Roman Empire was 
crumbling into ruin, and 
darkness hung over its 
pagan tributaries, the chil- 
dren of Ireland alone had 
light in their dwellings.” 
“This country was, as 

——— Adahelm is obliged to 

describe it in that letter of jealous sarcasm 

which Usher has preserved in the ‘ Sylloge;’ a 

country rich in the wealth of science, and as 

thickly set with learned men as the poles are 
with stars. She was the asylum of religion, the 
store-house of learning, the guide of youth. Like 
the pelican, she gathered her aliment in the 
desert, and opened her bosom to the young.” 

The treasures of Roman lore were profitably 

spread over the country, and the writings of 

Sedulius testify that classic poetry was cultivated 

at a very early period in Ireland. 

Ware, in his ‘‘ Writers of Ireland,” gives a 
gratifying detail of the learned authors of this 
early period: —Saint Patrick, who has left 
behind him two undoubted productions, the 
Confession and the letter to Coroticus, and 
Celius Sedulius. Usher, Colgan, Ware, and 
Harris maintain that Sedulius was an Irishman, 
in opposition to Ledwah, who surmised that he 
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matter in the face, and see what we can do about 
it.” 

“What can we do?” said she, in a tone of 
pain, accepting, in the emergency, all that was 
implied in the words, “ We, who care for him.” 

Thenceforth, she and Mr. Warnock had a 
mutual interest, and a bond of sympathy that 
inclination and necessity alike made sacred. 
How far these feelings were to reach—-how many 
years of life to dim and sadden—they both knew 
afterwards. 

“What can we do!” replied he, repeating her 
words ; “wait until the Hilary term is out, and 
get him down among us: then we'll see.” 

No more passed just then, for the O’Donnell 
and Mr. Williams entered the room. 


continued. ) 


CULDEE COLLEGES, 


“Oh, lovely was thy spring! and free the dower, 
Of grace and learning to the youth who came 
To cultivate a vowed life’s opening flower 
Beneath thy smile and in thy groves of fame.” 


“Caedmon's Vision” and other Poems. 


was an Englishman. About the year 521, St. 
Columbana was born, commonly called Columb- 
kille. The influence he obtained was so great 
that neither king nor. people would undertake 
any public business without consulting him. “ In 
the seventh century appeared Columbana, the 
glory not only of the country that gave him 
birth, but the age in which he lived.” The 
eighth century was adorned by Adamnan. 

It appears that the Culdee Colleges of Ireland 
preceded by several centuries the colleges of 
Oxford, Cambridge, Bologna, and Paris. These 
also had been preceded by the schools of the 
Druids. Foland, in his “ History of the Druids,” 
informs us the “Irish Druids were the most 
enlightened cultivators of letters in Europe; 
and so great was the respect in which their 
learning was held, that the Druids of North and 
South Britain for ages were initiated by them 
into their arts, knowledge, and mysteries.” 
Whitaker says that the “ Arch-Druid of Ireland 
was acknowledged the head of the order of 
Druids and Bards of Gaul, Britain, and 
Scotland.” Bishop Stillingfleet writes—* St. 
Patrick certainly brought no accession of litera- 
ture to the Irish, as their Druids were then the 
most learned body of men in Europe, and 
stood unrivalled in the cultivation of letters.” 
O’Halleron, in his history of Ireland, points out 
that “long before the days of St. Patrick, 
Christian seminaries had been established there, 
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in opposition to the schools of the Druids, as 


they could hope for scholars and proselytes only 
by their superior attention to culture.” 

The great reputation of the Culdee Colleges 
of Ireland attracted crowds of foreigners, who 
flocked to them in eager quest of knowledge. 
The grade was high, and a full course took twelve 
years. Greek, Latin, and the sciences, as well as 
the Holy Scriptures, were eagerly and earnestly 
studied. These institutions, from the fifth to 
the ninth century, were large and numerous. 
“ Armagh the Splendid,” it is said, was estab- 
lished by St. Patrick in the year 454, and was 
the most famous of them all, and the first in 
Europe. At one time it is said to have numbered 
7,000 scholars and teachers, forming a little 
town in itself. The college of Bangor, County 
Down, was established in 555, and it was very 
largely attended. 

A French writer, of the twelfth century, 
says of this distinguished seat of learning— 
““Tts disciples not only filled Ireland and 
Scotland, but poured like a torrent into foreign 
countries.” From it issued forth Columbanus 
and Gallus, the apostles of Switzerland. Its 
founder, Comgall, was the friend and fellow- 
student of Columba of Iona, the apostle of 
Scotland. Mayo, Cashel, Durrow, Clonmacnois, 
and Lismore had their high schools also. Beside 
these, hundreds of less noted schools studded 
the island, and made it throughout a nursery 
of learning; the asylum in which the arts, 
science, and literature’ took refuge from the 
barbarous invaders of the North—the Goths 
and Vandals—from which they were to flow 
back again for the enlightenment of Europe. 

Gorres, the distinguished German author, 
writes—* 'T’o Ireland the affrighted spirit of truth 
had flown during the Gothic eruption in Hurope, 
and in Ireland it made its abode in safety until 
Europe returned to repose, when those hospitable, 
philosophers who: had given it an asylum, were 
called by yearning Europe to restore its effulgent 
light over her bedarkened forests.” 

Also Sir Charles Gavan Duffy: ‘“ That among 
the forests of Germany, on the desert shores of 
the Hebrides, in the camp of Alfred, in the court 
of Charlemagne, and all over Western Europe, 
might be found the fervid preachers, the zealous 
teachers and devoted missionaries of this Western 
Isle, after fixing their habitations in deserts, 
which they cultivated with their own hands, 
rendering them delightful spots; and frequently 
these deserts, in time, became well - governed 
cities.” 

The Irish Culdees in their numerous mis- 
sionary enterprises went out in bands of about 
twelve, under a chosen leader, and wherever a 
promising field was found, there they established 
themselves; with their own hands clearing the 
forests, cultivating the soil, erecting schools, 


churches and dwellings, and performing all other 
necessary labour. ‘These settlements, although 
called monasteries, bore little resemblance to the 
Romish institutions. They were, in many 
respects, like some of the missionary establish- 
ments of the present age. With them the 
churches and schools were closely related. Each 
church was a theological seminary, a training 
school for missionaries, a centre from which the 
Gospel “ sounded out” in all directions. In this 
way they laboured and extended until nearly all 
Europe was brought under their influence. 

Michelet, in his “ History of France,” makes 
frequent mention of these Irish missionaries. 
He tells us that “the Irish Culdees came to 
France in swarms ; they alighted upon Gaul in 
flocks, both before and after Columbanus.” He 
describes them as ‘intrepid, ardent, impetuous; 
fired with poetic fervour, and animated with 
untameable spirit,” and says, “that these monks, 
called Culdees, recognised hardly more of the 
heirarchical spirit than do modern Presbyterians. 
One characteristic which ran through their entire 
ecclesiastical history, was their spirit of indepen- 
dence and opposition to Rome. They lived in 
societies of twelves, under an abbot of their own 
election, and their bishops, according to the 
strict etymological sense of the word, were only 
their overseers. They rejected unity and co- 
operation with Rome, and for a period seemed 
to have succeeded in attaching Gaul to the 
principles of the Irish Church.” 

The venerable Bede (writing in the year 730) 
contributes the grateful acknowledgment—* ‘To 
Ireland we are indebted for the aid her mission- 
aries have lent us in erecting churches, establish- 
ing schools and seminaries, writing books, and 
teaching music.”” Cambden, an English _his- 
torian, tells us—‘ The Anglo-Saxons received a 
knowledge of letters from the Hibernians ;” and 
adds—* St. Patrick’s disciples in Ireland were 
great propagandists of the Christian religion ; 
and in the ages following, Ireland was termed 
the country of saints. The Saxons of that age 
flocked thither, as the great mart of learning.” 

Dr. Milner says—“ The most celebrated nurse- 
ries of learning in these ancient times inour own 
country (England) and abroad were instituted 
by Irishmen—lIrish scholars. It was the learned 
Irish Oiden who instituted Lindisfarne, which 
enlightened the Northern and Midland parts of 
England. It was the Irish Maidulph who, in 
the seventh century, opened the famous school 
at the town called after him, Maidulphus— 
afterwards changed to Malmesbury—where he 
taught the Saxon youth to write. Also did 
he teach them sacred and profane literature, 
Greek as well as Latin, and taught them to form 
letters (as Cambden tells us) such as we now use.” 

Green, and other English historians, admit 
that Ireland gave to Christianity a force, a 
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passionateness, a restless energy, such as it had 
never before known. It threw around it some- 
thing of the grace, the witchery, and the 
romance of the Irish temper. It coloured even 
its tenderness with the peculiar pathos of the 
Celt. It was this Christianity, alike in temper 
and in form, which began in the seventh cen- 
tury to leaven in a hundred different ways the 
Christianity of the West. When it burst upon 
Western Christendom, it brought with it an 
enthusiasm, an energy, and a learning greater 
than any it found there.” He proceeds further 
to say—‘ The real life and energy of the new 
Christianity were concentrated in the North ; 
and the North looked for its regular centre, not 
to Rome, but to Ireland. Never was the con- 
nection of Britain with Ireland closer, The 
spell it cast over Northumbria was_ irresistible. 
To cross over the Irish channel, whether for 


piety or learning, became a fashion; while fresh 
missionaries streamed over in turn, to wander 
into the wildest spots where English heathenism 
found a hold. The winning of central Britain, 
the re-conquest of Essex, the first evangelisa- 
tion of the wild south Saxons, were the work of 
missionaries from this Celtic Church of the 
North.” 

In Chambers’s Cyclopedia we read _ that 
“many students of distinction from England 
and from the Continent visited Ireland and 
received gratuitous instruction at this period. 
To these agencies have been ascribed the pecu- 
liar style of art-ornamentation, specimens of 
which are still extant in Irish manuscripts, and 
which was long erroneously assigned to the 
Anglo-Saxons, who now appeared to have been 
indebted to the Irish mainly for Christianity, 
and entirely for letters.” 


’ 
via JNCIDENT IN PuTHERS pire. 


/ 


the commencement of the six- 
teenth century lived at the fine 
fortress of Erbach, in the near 
Odenwald, a very honourable and 
noble knight, Eberhard Von Er- 
bach. But most prominent in his 
character was his almost fanatical piety, and he 
had no remonstrance to utter when the people 
called him the most faithful son of the Church. 
To serve his Lord and Saviour with his all, even 
with his blood, seemed to him the most noble 
aim of life, and he had his good sword dedicated 
to the service of the Holy Virgin. 

It was in the spring, in the year of 1518, 
at a late hour, when the pious Knight Von 
Erbach, with many of his retainers, halted 
before the hotel “ Zum Riesen,” in Miltenberg, 
and expressed his desire to the hotel-keeper to 
stay over night. Yet he entered with only 
one of his servants into the hotel; the rest 
of them he sent off with some strict commands. 

He demanded from the host a room, took his 
evening meal silently, went early to bed and 
sank deep in thought, which sometimes would 
come to utterance, showing the excited state of 
his mind. Just intending to say his evening 
prayer, he heard through the thin wooden wall 
that separated him from the next room, a 
powerful song from a rich baritone voice. It 
was a holy evening hymn. The knight under- 
stood every word of the hymn; and the pious, 
God-inspired content of the same, the beautiful 
melody, the expressive execution and the mas- 





terly accompaniment on the guitar, delighted 
and exalted the knight more and more. He 
crossed himself and folded his hands, and when 
the pious singer had finished a stanza, he would 
fall in with a subdued “Amen!” When the 
singer had finished the hymn, he added a short, 
powerful prayer, in which he recommended 
himself and all good men to the Holy Trinity, 
and concluded with the prayer that God may 
open the hearts of hardened sinners and erring 
men to the rays of His charity. 

The knight murmurs his “* Amen! Amen !” 
and feels himself exalted and inspired as he had 
not been for a long time, and he falls asleep 
with blessed feelings. With the first ray of the 
morning sun he is awakened by the sounds of 
the guitar, and a lively hymn from his neigh- 
bour. Oh, how much was this song of thanks 
to the Creator of the universe pervaded with 
the breath of piety and true love of God. In- 
voluntarily the knight folds his hands, a soft 
sensation comes over him, and he repeats after 
each stanza, “Amen! Amen!” And when the 
song ended, he crosses himself piously, and rises 
to make inquiries from the host. 3 

“Who is my neighbour upstairs, that has 
delighted and’ refreshed me so much with his 
singing and praying 7” 

“Tt is a priest, your highness, of middle age, 
and noble and venerable appearance, whose 
name I do not know; he arrived yesterday 
evening shortly before you, in a very modest 
one-horse carriage, and intends soon to continue 
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his journey; he has paid his bill, and already 
ordered his horse.” 

“Go and tell him that I wish to thank him, 
personally and verbally, for the delight he has 
given me by his beautiful songs of last night 
and this morning ; ask him to give me an inter- 
view for a few minutes only, as | am likewise in 
great haste to get away on important matters. 
But tell him I must shake hands with him 
by all means.” 

The knight followed the host and took the 
door-latch out of his hand. The pious singer 
stood before the good knight, and responded to 
his friendly greeting with the like heartiness. 
He was a man of about thirty-five years, of 
middle size, but strongly built in body ; his 
countenance was not what you call handsome, 
but imposing; showing mildness, and yet 
strength and decision. His large blue eye was 


very lively and intelligent, his auburn hair lay: 
g y 


around his high forehead and the strong power- 
ful neck. His mouth seemed to speak before 
it opened. The whole figure heightened the 
impression which the Knight Von Erbach had 
already received by his singing, so that he felt 
at once at home with him. 

“T come, venerable father, to give you my 
heartfelt thanks for the enjoyment you have 
given me,” said the knight; “and although I 
was told by the host that you are in haste to 
continue your journey, and although I am in 
haste myself, yet I must pray you to sing me 
another such hymn. My soul is thirsty for the 
spring of life that flows from yours.” 

He took his guitar and accompanied a hymn. 
It was a hymn of such exalted beauty of faith 
that it did not miss its effect on the excited 
soul of the pious knight. There he sat, with 
folded hands, occasionally lisping, ‘‘ Amen! 
Amen!” while tears were running down his 
cheeks. When the stranger had finished his 
song, the knight, so overcome by emotion, 
stretched his hands out to him, and both men, 
with closed hands, looking at each other, 
formed a higher union of souls, without words. 
Then the knight said: “ Your beautiful hymn 
puts a question in my mind: What do you think 
of the teachings of St. Augustin, that by our 
confession, works, and repentance, we cannot 
be delivered from our sins; but only by the 
sacrifice of the blood of Jesus Christ, since 
human nature has been depraved and unfitted 
for doing good, by the fall of Adam?” 

The priest listened, and sweetly smiling, 
answered,— 

“Truly, it seems to me that beside your 
pious faith, you have a good deal of theology 
in your body, and, therefore, | may talk with 
you as with one of my own profession ? ” 

The knight nodded his head, and the priest 
began with remarkable oratory to speak of th 


fathers of the Church, and, in particular, of the 
merits of St. Augustin. He honoured, at the 
same time, the opinions and views of adver- 
saries, but took a firm stand for Augustin, 
whom he considered, next to St. Paul, the 
greatest prince of the Church, and the strongest 
pillar of pure faith. At times the knight op- 
posed him or asked a question, which caused 
the speaker still to bring forth more and new 
arguments 

Unnoticed by both, time had moved on— 
several hours had passed—then a knock at the 
door, and the host entered, asking if he should 
give orders to unharness the horses again; the 
servants, of knight and priest, were anxious and 
uneasy, as they full well knew that both gentle- 
men had intended a quick departure. 

“‘Good father,” said the knight, rising, “* you 
have made me forget my duty with your 
pleasing talk—-a talk such as I never heard 
before from a minister, and yet I have to do a 
pious and God-pleasing work, which will, | am 
sure, have your approval.” 

“Then I may know what important work 
you have to do, Knight Von Erbach ? ” 

“Certainly. And you must give me your 
blessing, so that it may be successful for the 
glory of God and holy Mother Church! ” 

“Then tell.” 

“T have turned out with my retainers, and 
they have already taken possession of the route 
to Wertheim, where soon I will join them, to 
make the capture of a heretic, a blasphemer, a 
roast for the devil, who, as I have been informed, 
is surely coming that way.” 

“Whom do you mean ?” attentively asked 
the stranger. 

“The impertinent Augustin monk from 
Wittemberg, who, last autumn, lifted his blas- 
phemous voice and hand against Mother Church, 
and who scorned and trampled under foot her 
holiest laws. He will travel to Heidelberg.” 

“You mean Dr. Martin Luther ¢ ” 

“None other than this foul, black sheep of 
the faithful flock, who has given so much 
trouble and disturbance in the empire !” 

“And what do you intend to do with the 
Wittemberger monk after you have caught 
him ?” 

“ T will incarcerate him in my strong tower, 
and my servants shall torture him until the 
devil is driven out, and he returns a repentant 
sinner to the cross of Christ ! ” 

“And what if he does not change at your 
desire, but continues to stand by his conviction 
of truth ?” 

“Do you think that I have spent a large 
sum for nothing, to get well informed as to 
his journey to Heidelberg? He shall not fall 
into my trap without his paying for it. If 
he does not heed my well-meant advice, and 

















remains obstinate, thea I—with my retainers— 
wil transport him to Rome, to deliver him to 
the Holy Father, who will burn him alive, so 
that he may have a foretaste of hell fire, which 
awaits all blasphemers. I must go, though 
not without your blessing, and not without 
knowing your name, venerable father. You 
are one of the most pious, learned, and God- 
inspired sons of Mother Church whom I ever 
met with.” 

**T will fulfil your desire. You need not 
trouble yourself much longer; the man you 
want to capture stands before you. I am 
Martin Luther!” 

The knight stood like a statue; only his 
wide-opened, staring eyes showed he was yet 
alive. He was unable to speak; even his 
thoughts seemed to have left him. 

Dr. Luther continued, smiling: “ You see I 
am in your power. If you really want ‘to 
throw into your prison a harmless traveller 
who confided in public surety, because he does 
not believe in the power of absolution of sin by 
the Pope, as you do, and without having heard 
his arguments, then you may send for your 
armed servants and take me prisoner. I have 
no arms but the living Word.” 

“Not so!” answered ashamed Von Erbach. 
“T have heard you, and I want to hear more. 
We are in no hurry now, and we will send the 
horses into the stable. I will send my servant 
out to recall the others. It is a wonderful 
ordination of God that you arrived yesterday, 
while I expected you to-day. Let us sit down ; 
I am anxious to hear more from you. But 
before you explain what you have against the 
Pope and the absolution of sin by the priests, 
come and sing me another hymn, so as to get 
my soul into the proper frame. If you knowa 
song of praise to the holy Augustin, then sing 
that.” 

Luther took his guitar, and, after a prelude, 
praised in powerful word and song the great 
African prince of the Church. Then he com- 
menced to talk. He was in an uncommonly 


exalted state of mind, and, probably never 


before did speech flow from his lips more 
beautifully and convincingly. The knight’s 
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eyes glistened, his hands were folded across 
his chest, and, occasionally acknowledging, he 
would nod his head. Hour after hour passed, 
and neither speaker nor hearer heeded it, until 
the host entered the room, reporting that all 
the servants had returned and were awaiting 
orders from their lord; and also that the little 
one-horse carriage was awaiting the priest. 

“* Now, then, in the name of God, come with 
me, Dr. Martin Luther,” said the knight, deeply 
moved. ‘ You have convinced and converted 
me completely, and God has enlightened my 
heart with your clear, reasonable and _ hearty 
speech. Come with me to my Castle Erbach; 
and see—so wonderfully has God ordained it— 
that I, who intended to carry you there as a 
prisoner, return as your prisoner to my own 
strong home, which, through you, is changed 
into a house of love and true fear of God. I 
bless your hand which has removed the bandage 
from my spiritual eyes, and put on the chains 
of the pure and true faith. Take your prisoner 
to his wife, that she may be blessed with the 
same grace through you.” 

And the enlightened knight took the fearless 
knight of the Saviour by the hand, led him 
down and helped him into the little modest 
carriage, which the servants surrounded, while 
he was riding at the side of the Doctor. 

So, chatting cheerily, they moved through 
the verdant valley into the green mountains 
of the Odenwald, to the neat little town of 
Erbach, and towards its stately castle. The 
knight had sent a servant ahead to announce 
their arrival. And when they came near the 
little town, suddenly all the bells chimed, and 
the schoolmaster came along with the little 
children of the town, singing, “ Blessed is 
he who cometh in the name of the Lord!” 
And the music-band of the town played lively 
airs. : 

To the highly-astonished lady of the castle, 
who awaited them at the gate, her lord and 
husband said: “Here he is! but we have changed 
places. He is the capturer, [am the prisoner. 
As a Saul I went out to do him harm; asa 
Paul I return, converted by him; and, for this, 
God be praised for ever! Amen!” 
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58 MISSION WORK ON THE FRENCH SHORE. 


Mission Worx ON THE PRENCH PHORg, NewrounDLanp, 


BY THE REV. 


HE French Shore, so-called, 
is that portion of the coast 
of Newfoundland upon 
which the British Govern- 
ment ceded to the French, 
by certain treaties, fishing 
rights that have been a 
matter of dispute among 
statesmen, lawyers, and 
fishermen of the two 
nations ever since. The 
French claim that their 
“rights” mean exclusive 

rights, while the Newfoundlanders say they are 

concurrent rights. Be that as it may, New- 
foundlanders have, in spite of protests from the 

French, settled on the Shore. Their number has 

so increased that the Newfoundland Government 

has now admitted two “ members” into the 

House of Assembly, elected last Fall; and the 

inhabitants have the privilege of contributing to 

the revenue of the colony, and having stipendiary 
magistrates, policemen, road boards, &c., as the 
necessary appendages of being governed. 

The Newfoundland Methodist Conference has 
for some years had four or five “ Missions” on 
this neglected Shore, and the success has been 
such as warrants the Missionary Committee to 
extend its operations to other portions. 

It would be impossible for me, in the space 
allotted, to give even an outline of the work 
done on the several missions; so, at the risk 
of appearing egotistic, I confine my remarks to 
personal reminiscences, though I would fain 
dwell on the heroic labours of other men. 
Having been appointed on what is known as the 
* Flower Cove Mission,” I found that it then 
consisted in working along the south side of the 
Straits of Belle Isle some ninety or a hundred 
miles in a straight line, “ as the crow flies,” and 
working in the summer what is known as the 
“Red Buoy” Mission, Labrador. I received a 
passage in the s.s. “ Walrus,” which carried the 
mails from St. Johns to Labrador. When we 
got in sight of the section of the coast which 
was to be the scene of my future labours, I was 
anxious to catch a glimpse of it ; but night had 
set in, and with it a thick fog, so I was disap- 
pointed, and the vessel was put on “half-speed.” 
I was assured by one of the hands that “This 
’ere Straits is a cruel dangerous place.” 

About eleven p.m., before turning in for 
the night, I went on deck to see how things 
looked. The fog was as dense as ever ; a stiff 
breeze was blowing, and there was a “lumper” 
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that made the steamer toss about, somewhat to 
the discomfort of afew. I had not long been 
on deck when one of the men ran aft, shouting, 
“Hard up, sir! we're right on an iceberg.” 
And, sure enough, there was the ugly-looking 
berg towering above us and looking like a spectre 
of the sea. The steamer could not be stopped, 
and she just “rubbed along,” her sides barely 
clearing the monster. Another was seen shortly 
afterwards. I went into the cabin, but not to 
sleep. The night wore away, and the morning 
light only served to show how dense the fog 
continued. However, ere long the cry was 
heard, “ Land ahead!” and in a moment we 
saw the cliffs of Labrador looming in the fog. 
A fishing punt was not far off; and, upon hearing 
the whistle, the fishermen came aboard. From 
them we learned that a few minutes more would 
have involved the good ship hopelessly among 
rocks and shoals. 

I landed at Lance-au-Loup, on the Labrador 
coast, visited the people, and spent a pleasant 
Sabbath; and on Monday secured a passage to 
Flower Cove, on the French shore. The distance 
across the Straits at this point is about twelve 
miles; it is the narrowest place. The boat I 
took passage in was nothing to boast of; it was 
a French bateau—a bait skiff—loaded. We left 
early in the day, hoping to reach the other side 
in good time; but, alas! the wind failed, a fog 
“ame on, and, under a burning sun, we drifted 
with the tide, we knew not whither. After a 
while we heard a noise. Thinking it was wind 
coming on—as it sometimes does—the French- 
men had their sheets ready for the squall. But, 
lo! a large steamer—a liner—was coming right 
down upon us. I yelled, shouted, and made all 
the noise | could to attract attention on board 
the huge monster of the deep. The Frenchmen 
were repeating their prayers apd crossing them- 
selves with vigour. A terrible calamity seemed 
inevitable. The big ship passed, or rather rushed, 
along, just clearing us; but the surging of the 
water after she passed well nigh swamped our 
loaded boat, and left us thankful that it was no 
worse. The Frenchmen shook hands all round, 
and then commenced singing songs, as jolly as 
ever. 

We reached the French Shore sometime in the 
afternoon, but the tide had dragged us some six 
miles or more out of our port. The bateau 
remained there for the turn of the tide. I took 
my pack, over forty pounds’ weight, and tramped 
along the shore. ‘The heat was intense. I was 
hungry and tired, and a swarm of mosquitoes. 
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made music in my ears, and feasted on my flesh. 
At length I reached a home, famous for hospi- 
tality, feeling that mission work in the Straits 
of Belle Isle was no sinecure. There was the 
work, and I was sent to do it, and do it I must, 
though at no small cost in the way of toil and 
hardship. 

It does not take long for one to find out that 
elaborate discourses are ‘‘ nowhere” on the 
French Shore ; the plain people there want and 
need plain talk about eternal things. House-to- 
house visitation proves to be the most effectual 
mode of coping with the ignorance that exists in 
many places concerning spiritual things. The 
innumerable small fishing hamlets scattered along 
the coast necessitate continual travelling ; and 
often there is no choice in the mode of transit. 

Fishing boats of various descriptions are mostly 
to be had. I fell in with some pleasure parties 
in American schooners, who had every conceiv- 
able comfort. I also took passages in English 
craft, which were collecting cured fish to take 
abroad. These were rare exceptions. [ remember 
being ‘taken in” on one occasion. I needed to 
cross the Straits to a harbour on the French 
Shore. A good looking schooner was going 
thither, and I procured a passage in her. We 
left at night, expecting to reach our destination 
by morning. ‘The skipper gave me his ‘* bunk,” 
remarking, at the same time, ‘“ I suppose you’re 
not scared of rats; we're fairly pestered with 
them.” I told him that a rat would not hinder 
me from sleeping ; but, to my dismay, the rats 
kept running over mefrom head to foot. It was 
out of the question to sleep in such a place, and 
I longed for the morning. ‘The morning came, 
and so did a terrific rain-storm. I landed, but 
only to find that the house I was to stay at was 
“leaky as a basket.” Yet, in such cases, the 
difficulties and dangers, the annoyances and 
discomforts, are forgotten when the missionary 
sees so many families destitute of religious 
privileges, unless he visits them. The sad con- 
dition of the children, growing up in ignorance, 
compels one to make desperate efforts, that they 
may, at least, have the benefit of a Sabbath- 
school. 

Educationally, Newfoundland is sadly behind 
the times ; the French Shore is lamentably so. 
It is amidst such lack of knowledge that the 
work of God is to be established ; it is in such 
unprepared ground that the missionary is to sow 
the seed of the Word. Still, when he sees men, 
who once were reckless, living soberly and 
righteously ; when he sees families that were 
once notorious for vice becoming zealous for 
the cause of Christ ; when he hears the songs 
of Zion resounding where, before, the song of 
the drunkard prevailed ; when he sees here and 
there a church or school-house being built, he 
has enough assurance that the old Gospel, 
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preached in its simplicity, has lost none of its 
ancient power. 

It is in the winter season that the missionary 
can work best among the settlers, because they 
are not moving about seeking for fish, asin the 
summer, and their minds are more free from 
the busy toiling on the great deep. But the 
difficulties and dangers of travelling in boats, 
&c., on the sea, are exchanged for the more diffi- 
cult and dangerous task of travelling—amidst 
snow-storms and on ice—by means of dogs and 
sleds, and snow-shoes. Generally a guide is 
needful, and the work is always fraught with 
danger: not seldom a “ blizzard” will do its 
utmost to hinder progress. The storms rush 
along so suddenly that the traveller has not the 
least idea that danger is pending. At such 
times the danger is of being lost in the snow- 
drift. The safest plan is to dig a hole in the 
snow and lie down, or get to some thicket of 
woods, and house there until the storm be 
past. 

One winter I had arranged to meet a brother 
missionary at a certain point upon a certain 
week. We were to wait there until a certain 
day; if one or the other did not put in an 
appearance the plan must fail. I had been 
delayed by bad travelling, and on the morning of 
the last day I was over twenty miles from the 
meeting place. Whena man only sees a brother 
minister once a year, he will make desperate 
efforts. I procured a fresh team of dogs and a 
guide; the morning was fine, the prospects 
propitious; we left, expecting to make a quick 
journey. When about six miles on the way, 
crossing a bleak tract of country, the snow fell 
fast and thick the wind blew, and soon we were 
in the midst of a blinding drift. The snow was 
so thick, that the dogs could not get along, and 
we took to our snow-shoes,—the dogs walking 
behind. The progress was slow, and the short 
winter day closed on us. The night was dark, 
the storm increased, and we were fatigued. 
When we thought we were but two miles from 
our journey’s end, we discovered we were astray. 
We trudged on, between hope and despair. ‘To 
our joy we got intoa place where there were signs 
of a path. We followed that as best we could, 
sometimes getting on our hands and knees to 
feel for the hard-beaten snow track. We con- 
cluded all was safe, so the guide went a-head 
and I got on the sled, tired and jaded out. All 
of asudden I lost sight of my guide, but thought 
it was owing to the darknessand snowdrift ; then 
the first dog of the team disappeared, and in a 
second I found out the mistake, because I, on 
the sled, followed suit, and down we went to the 
bottom of a steep declivity some thirty feet, 
nearly perpendicular; the light snow underneath 
saving us from any great harm. We were terrified 
at the plight we were in, and scarce knew which 
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way to turn or how to steer. At last we picked 
up our gear as best we could, fixed the dogs in 
their harness, and determined toreconnoitre. To 
our joy the drifting ceased for about two minutes; 
we saw the light of a window, and steered for it; 
the distance was short, and to our surprise it was 
the very house we had longed to see for hours 
before. There our friend was waiting ; we 
enjoyed his company, and spent a few days 
recovering from the effects of the hard journey 
and sudden downfall. Such escapades serve to 
make travellers cautious; but notwithstanding 
our care, the treacherous snowstorm often 
bids defiance to all our ingenuity. 

There are very many influences that militate 
against the work of the missionary. «The 
French—who come for the summer months to 
fish on the shore—disregard the Sabbath en- 
tirely, and in many places British settlers follow 
their bad example: also, the French bring a 
large quantity of wines and brandy —the 
settlers get into the drinking habits of these 
Frenchmen, so that there is more drunkenness 
than would be expected. The Frenchmen who 


are brought out to the French Shore are, as a 
rule, a degraded class of men, and their influence 
upon the settlers clearly illustrates that “evil 
communications corrupt good manners.” The 
traders who frequent the French Shore do their 
utmost to foster the evil habits existing there ; 
they bring grog, which they sell in abundance. 
Much poverty and suffering have arisen in that 
way. ‘Then, pernicious books and unwholesome 
literature are brought there by traders and 
others. These, and various other corrupt in- 
fluences, have done much to degrade the people, 
and make immorality a familiar thing. It is 
comforting to know that the work of God has 
done much to check—and in some places exter- 
minate—much of the evil that has prevailed. 
The anomalous position of the French Shore 
has permitted lawlessness to reign triumphant 
—there being no officer of the law along a coast 
over six hundred miles in extent. Such a state 
of things, in many places yet untouched, de- 
mands the attention of those who have it in 
their power to send the leaven of Christianity 
to purify society.— Selected. 
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Evi, anxious, waits the morrow 
For its golden day; 

Good improves the shining present, 
Trusting no delay. 

Evil fears the solemn curtain 
Midnight o’er it flings; 

Good enjoys a day celestial 
While the night-bird sings. 


Evil, in the stormy winter, 
Pants for summer bloom; 

Good, with summer in its bosom, 
Smiles at winter’s gloom. 

Evil, startled by its thunder, 
From the future flies; 

Good, enchanted, through its vista 
Sees the halcyon skies. 


Evil, in the night of sorrow, 
Only doubts and fears; 

Good, unshaken, feels an angel 
Wipe away its tears. 

Evil buys of cheating pleasure 
Pain without release; 

Good, by inward conquest noble, 
Wins immortal peace. 


Evil, when oppression thunders, 
Right or wrong, gives in; 

Good, in step with heavenly music, 
Nothing fears but sin. 

Evil sees in vast creation 
No paternal sign; 

Good, though earthquakes heave the 

mountains, 

Sees the hand Divine. 


Evil turns its back on Mercy’s 
World-redeeming charms; 

Good, for past offences sorrowing, 
Rushes to her arms. 

Evil sees in Death’s low valley 
Deepening shadows dread; 

Good espies the heavenly morning 
Breaking overhead. 


Evil meets beyond the valley, 
Shapes of darkness grim; 
Good, with angel sisters soaring, 
Chants a parting hymn. 
Evil, frantic, upward gazing, 
Sees a despot’s throne; 
Good, exulting, sees the Father 
Welcoming His own. G. W. Lieut. 
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Notices OF Pooks. 


Christian Womanhood. By Mary Pryor 
Hack, author of “Consecrated Women,” &c, 
London: Hodder &’ Stoughton.—We have much 
pleasure in recommending this presentation of 
certain well-known biographies of Christian 
women. ‘The author allows the “ living epistle,” 
which can never become a ‘ dead letter,” to speak 
for itself, and there is a remarkable absence of 
sermonor of comment thereupon. Biography 1s 
apt, in the present day, to be too lightly regarded; 
it has even fallen into disesteem. Nevertheless, 
it has been and must be a power in the world 
for good. We cannot consider those who have 
attained to the full stature in Christ Jesus 
without the desire being quickened to grow by 
the elements on which they fed. There is a 
strong family likeness in all God’s children; 
there are, also, striking individual differences, 
even amongst the daughters of the family of 
faith. Martha and Mary, Lydia, Dorcas, and the 
beloved Persis develop their several gifts and 
graces in the religious and social life of to-day. 
The reader who will attentively study the por- 
traiture of Mary Fletcher, Mary Hall, Klizabeth, 
last Duchess of Gordon, Frances Ridley Haver- 
gal and others, as here presented, is sure to find 
aspects of character to sympathise with; some 
similarities of experience, and the prints of foot- 
steps in which to plant the feet that are seeking 
to tread the path the Saviour trod. The book 
is tastefully bound, so that outwardly it recom- 
mends itself for presentation. 

DEVOTIONAL books. 

Choice Sayings. Revised by Robert C. 
Chapman. London: Morgan & Scott.—These 
‘*(hoice Sayings” remind us of “The Imitation,” 
and though far behind that wonderful book, may 
be read both with pleasure and profit. Expres- 
sions occur that might have been omitted with 
advantage; but they are few and far between. 
In illustration of the terse and telling, we quote 
the following: ‘* Absalom’s vanity let his hair 
grow long; and his long hair did the service of 
the hangman’s rope. Let paremts hear the 
warning voice, and teach their children from 
their earliest days to reckon the fear of God their 
best ornament.” “ The great outlet of sin is the 
tongue; the great inlets of temptation are the 
ear and the eye; but of the whole body the heart 
is the mistress. Therefore, let grace rule the 
heart, and the whole man shall be subject.” 

The Angel in the Marble, and other 
Papers. By George F. Pentecost, D.D., author 
of “In the Volume of the Book,” &e., &e. 
London: Hodder & Stoughton. The first of these 


papers gives the title to the whole collection. 
To the great work of fashioning angels out of 
marble, granite, or even inferior clay, books of 
this kind contribute not a little. They are a 
help to many, who, simple and in earnest them- 
selves, are appealed to by simplicity and ear- 
nestness. The writer deals with experimental 
religion, and makes free of his own personal 
experiences with a child-like unreservedness, 
which only a sneering cynicism would quarrel 
with. His single aim being to do good, we may 
hope that he will have the reward which the 
Christian man most covets. 

Nature's Whispers. By E. M. Edwards. 
London: T. Woolmer, 2, Castle-street, City- 
road.—A sweet little devotional book this for 
the children; eminently calculated to lead the 
young heart up from Nature to Nature’s God. 
Having read it ourselves, we should wish every 
little darling of our acquaintance to have it in 
their tiny library. Before they address them- 
selves to hearing sermons from stones, let them 
hear the whisper of “The Hidden Violet,” “ The 
Rose Stock,” * The Ungrafted Tree,” and “ The 
Rill that Never was a River.” Since Mrs. 

sarbauld spoke in prose-poetry to children, we 
have not seen any book that could religiously 
influence them so distinctly after her manner. 
It is a refreshing change from the washy verses 
that they are expected to like, and the goody- 
goody stories that are intended to be as gospels 
to their growing intelligence. 

STORIES. 

John Staliibrass. By the Rev. J. Jackson 
Wray. London: James Nisbet & Co.—Mr. 
Wray’s numerous admirers will not be disap- 
pointed in this last production of his busy pen, 
The genial, racy Yorkshire spirit animates it 
from the beginning to the end. Full of humour 
and as full of heart, it has in it much of that 
tender pathos to which true humour is so close] 
allied. The plot is ingenious, and the author 
touches on that mystery of Electro-Biology which 
Bulwer Lytton yearned toexplore, but he touches 
it cautiously, and though—to all appearances— 
not sceptical, commits himself to no vain super- 
stition. The heroes in books have a capital 
faculty for multiplying themselves, wherefore we 
are sure that “ John Stallibrass”’ will be present 
at many a hearth and board on Christmas and 
New Year's Day. 

Daintree. By Bernard Heldmann. London : 
James Nisbet & Co—A quiet story, written in 
the moralising vein. The author’s reflections 
are sufficiently truthful to be edifying to people 
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who cannot make them for themselves, but they 
are too much spun out to enhance the interest 
of the very slender plot. The inspiration the 
author receives from a fine Sabbath-day in the 
country, does not carry him safely through the 
sentences in which he describes it: “ It was that 
comfortable season when the day, having all but 
run its course, meek and mild, and gentle, bows 
its head to greet the evening hour.” This 
is very much like bowing to a part of oneself. 
“The trees, the flowers, the fields of glowing 
grain, with heads inclined, joined in Nature’s 
universal evening prayer.” A Greek sentiment: 
but was it the fields bowed their heads or the 
glowing grain? The latter phenomenon, we have 
been privileged to witness; the former never. 
And yet, “It was a sight to do one good to see.” 
The italics are ours. 

“Go Work.” A Book for Girls. By Annie 
Frances Perram. T. Woolmer, 2, Castle-street, 
City-road, E.C.—This story is simply and fluently 
written, and it teaches the importance of a 
change of heart and a daily reliance on the 
Saviour, if our works are to be an acceptable 
service. Now that so many “rush in where 
angels fear to tread,” we think that this lesson 
is needed. - It also teaches the young aspirant 
for Christian usefulness that the “ vineyard’ 
she would enter need not be far to seek. The 
call to work may be at home, or in the circle of 
near friends and acquaintances; it may not be a 
long way off. We are far from maintaining that 
the charity that begins at home ought to end 
there ; and yet when young ladies just emanci- 
pated from the schoolroom, are beginning to pose 
as teachers of Bible-classes, &c., for men, in 
public halls and coffee-taverns, or even chapel 
vestries, we cannot believe that they have taken 
the work that naturally falls to them, or that 
which they are best qualified to perform. We 
hear anon of the popularity of such workers; but 
the popularity is often of the earth earthy, and 
the pretentiousness that distinguishes these 
interlopers into a sphere that good judgment 
and good taste would reserve for the ‘devout 
men of the Churches,” is not the ornament 
that is said to be of great price in the sight 
of God. We would recommend this book to 
the perusal of every girl suffering the sorrow of 
early orphanage, since it may impart consola- 
tion and communicate strength. 


Marian Forsyth; or, Unspotted from the 
World. By Annie 8S. Swan, author of 
* Aldersyde.” Edinburgh, Oliphant, Anderson 
& Ferrier.—Though the plot of this story is 
slight, the style is good, and the interest well 
sustained. It contains one or two episodes 
which, true to life as they are, have not been 
hackneyed by former story-wrights. The most 
striking is the one in which the heroine, still in 
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doubt about her own acceptance with God, leads a 
sick and dying girl to the Saviour, whereupon she 
confesses her own insecurity and is helped in her 
turn by the humble friend to whom she had been 
made the instrument of good. Appended to the 
story are several short portions, the sentiment of 
which is true or tender, but they are, alas, 
rhythmically defective. 

The Thorogood Family. By R. M. 
Ballantine. London: James Nisbet & Co.— 
Tom, Dick and Harry go through such adven- 
tures, by sea, by land and by fire, and aided by 
very special opportunities, distinguish themselves 
so gallantly that they are sure to live in the imagi- 
nation of any boy whose dreams are of the heroic 
type. These heroes, if not highbred, are thorough 
goods, and have learned under the paternal roof 
whatever they do to do it heartily, which precept 
the youngest quotes in excuse for vigorously 
pulling the cat’s tail. Yet as they live to illustrate 
the value of it by gallant action, the boys who 
admire them will do well to lay it to heart and 
put it in practice as they have opportunity, 
leaving occasions for splendid achievement to 
take care of themselves. 

MAGAZINES. 

Light and Love. Lile & Fawcett, Ludgate 
Circus. This attractive monthly Magazine 
should be found in every home. The contents 
are full of interest and varied. The complete story 
contributed every month with illustration is in 
itself worth more than the selling price of one 
penny. It is also largely /ocalised, and doing good 
work in that special sphere in many towns 
throughout the country. 

Welcome Hour, Partridge & Co. This 
little monthly is fully deserving the popularity 
it enjoys, and we anticipate for the New Year a 
largely increased sale. The contents are to be 
greatly improved, in addition to which its size is 
to be considerably enlarged. 


From Messrs. Dean & Son we have received 
Martin Luther's Friend and The Soldier's 
Friend, two new volumes of their sixpenny 
reward books. The first is a sketch of Frederic, 
the Elector of Saxony, who so manfully stood by 
Imther, and yet so unaccountably refused to 
follow his convictions to the end; and the second 
is an account of Florence Nightingale. Both 
books are strongly bound and clearly printed, 
and each contains two full-page illustrations. 
They are remarkably cheap. The same publishers 
send us three volumes of their Rose and Lily 
series. We have seen no children’s books, which 
for simplicity in the story-telling and artistic 
merit in the pictures can compare with these. 
Sixpence for such books as these, containing 
about twenty illustrations, printed in colours, is 
an absurdly low price. They should be in every 
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nursery. But the Gem Packet of Reward 
Books, containing twenty-four tiny volumes, is 
the cheapest thing that even Messrs. Dean & 
Son have produced. Each book is illustrated by 
six full-page chromo pictures, exquisitely designed 
and executed. 


From Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton we have 
received: Anecdotes of Luther and the 
Reformation. Though produced in connec- 
tion with the Luther Commemoration, this book 
is of permanent interest and value. The extracts 
are from very varied sources, and cover a very 
wide field. There is an index to the work. 
Richard Baxter is a volume of the “ Men 
Worth Remembering” series. It is written by 
Dean Boyle, and ought, on account of the great- 
ness of its subject, to be widely read. Junoand 
Georgie, Juno on a Journey, Hubert and 
Mary Osborne, are four stories by Jacob Abbot, 
author of “ The Young Christian,” a writer who 
knows how to blend instruction with pleasure. 
Young people will eagerly read these stories, and 
the homely wisdom and high moral tone which 
characterise them can scarcely fail to exert much 
snfluence for good. 


Influence of Mind on Mind (T. Woolmer, 
City-road) is a great book, not only as to its 
bulk, but also as to its quality. But we fear that 


PATHE 


Books tuat Diz: A Book Tuar Lives.—The 
tables of literary mortality show the following 
appalling facts in regard to the chances of an author 
to secure literary fame: Out of 1,000 published 
bouks, 600 never pay the cost of printing, &e. ; 200 
just pay expenses ; 10() return a slight profit ; and 
only 100 show a substantial gain. Of these 1,000 
books, 650 are forgotten by the end of the year, 
and 150 more at the end of three years; only 50 
survive seven years’ publicity. Of the 50,000 
publications put forth in the seventeenth century, 
hardly more than 59 have a great reputation, and 
are reprinted. Of the 50,000 works published in 
the eighteenth century, posterity has hardly pre- 
served more than were rescued from oblivion in the 
seventeenth century. Men have been writing books 
these three thousand years, and there are hardly 
more than five hundred writers throughout the 
globe who have survived the ravages of time and 
the forgetfulness of man. The vanity of young 
authors—though there are exceptions—is proverbial. 
Every year a thousand writers imagine that they 
have something to say which the world ought to 
hear. They hurry into print, and ask men to listen 
to the new oracle. But the great world goes on its 
way, and pays no more heed to their modest request 
than the ox in the fable to the fly on his horn. 
Only the Word of the Lord endureth for ever. 
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very few readers will plod through it. Those 
who do read it, however, will be the wiser and 
richer for their pains. Mr. Bate treats the sub- 
ject under three main divisions: the influence 
of the human mind on the human mind; the 
influence of the Divine mind on the human 
mind ; the influence of the human mind on the 
Divine mind. ‘The work has two capital indexes. 

Fighting an Omen (Religious Tract Society) 
is the fifty-first volume in the series of shilling 
books for the people. Ié is a story of love and 
marriage. The wedding takes place in cloud 
and rain, instead of sunshine, but the sunshine 
comes after all. We give to this series our warm 
commendation. 


Nisbet & Co. send us three volumes by our 
friend, the Rev. J. Jackson Wray. The first is 
entitled, Light from the Old Lamp, and con- 
sists of a series of sermons. Homely as is the 
style, it is not without grace, and is marked 
by great power. One does not wonder at 
Mr. Wray’s popularity when one reads these dis- 
courses. This fresh and vigorous book will be 
an inspiration to earnest readers. Garton 
Rowley is a sea captain’s narrative, and it is 
told in right good style. We had no idea that 
Mr. Wray had so much nautical lore at his finger’s 
ends, 


RINGS 


W. WILperrorce, Esa.—The late Mr. Wilber- 
force could not think it right to allow his servants to 
say that he was not at home unless such was really 
the fact. He was brought to this conviction by the 
bluntness of a faithful north-country servant, to 
whom he had carefully and as he believed success- 
fully, explained the true meaning of the usual con- 
ventional refusal. A tedious visitor had, after this 
explanation, been suffered to intrude upon his 
busiest hours, and when he asked, “ Why did you 
show him in? Why did you not say that I was not 
at home ?” the answer he received convinced him 
that he could not lawfully employ this convenient 
phrase. ‘So I did, sir,” was the reply ; “ but he 
looked so hard at me, as much as to say, ‘I know 
that you are telling a lie,’ that Iwas ashamed to 
stand to it; so I e’en let him in.” ks 

A Great River FrRoM a LittLe Ritt.—A 
Welsh clergyman asked a little girl for the text of 
his last sermon. The child gave no answer—she 
only wept. He ascertained that she had no Bible 
in which to look for the text. And this led him to 
inquire whether her parents and neighbours had a 
Bible; and this led to that meeting*in London, in 
1804, of a few devoted Christians, to devise means 
to supply the poor in Wales with the Bible, the 
grand issue of which was the formation of the 
British and Foreign Bible Socieiy,—a society which 
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has already distributed 15,000,000 copies of the 
Bible; its issues now reaching nearly 1,500,000 
annually. And this in turn led to the formation 
of the American Bible Society, and to the whole 
beautiful cluster of sister institutions throughout 
the world, which are so many trees of life, scatter- 
ing the golden fruits of immortality among all 
the nations of the earth. This mighty river, so 
deep, so broad, so far-reaching in its many branches, 
we may trace back to the tears of that little girl. 
“ Behold, how great a matter a little fire kindleth!” 
—Read’s “Hand of God in History.” 

SMOKELEss CoAL.—Briefly, the conditions of 
burning smokeless coal satisfactorily, according to 
metropolitan habits, are as follows:— 

1. A good draught is required in the chimney 
where the draught is deficient, or, when the fire 
requires stimulating, a “ blower” should be used. 

2. The smokeless coal should be put on the fire 
lightly, in pieces about egg-size. Fires should be 
replenished with moderate quantities and before 
they get too low. 

3. The coal should never be stirred with the 
poker. The ashes from the bottom of the fire 
should be gently raked out; the smokeless coals 
require as much air as possible. 

4. For kitchen use, no saucepan or kettle should 
be put to rest on the fire; they should be rested 
just above the fire, as the smokeless coals will not 
bear weight. 

5. Grates or stoves with fire-clay sides and back 
are best adapted for burning smokeless coals; but 
they will burn in ordinary iron grates with attention 
to the above rules. 

6. The cinders of the smokeless coal can be used, 
and make a bright fire if they are sifted quite free 
from ash. The cinders are particularly useful in 
lighting fires. 

7. To light a fire readily with the smokeless coals 
alone, a good quantity of wood is required ; a little 
of the ordinary description of coal to start the fire 
is useful. A red-hot iron or “salamander” taken 
from one fire and inserted under the wood of 
another kindles it very readily, a strong heat being 
required to light smokeless coals. 

8. The above directions apply to burning the 
smokeless coals in closed stoves as well as in grates. 

TAR AND FEATHERS.—‘ Most people,” said a 
prominent Benoite to a reporter, “don’t know 
what a terrible punishment tarring and feathering 
really is. They suppose that it is nothing worse 
than a badge of infamy, rather uncomfortable, 
perhaps, but not painful unless the tar gets into the 
eyes. This is a great mistake. I helped to daub 
Jones. He was a disgrace to humanity, and he 
deserved what he got. But I had no idea, until I 
saw that fellow plastered, what a tough deal the 
process is. We painted him all over pretty thick 
with a broom, and some enthusiastic vigilante 
poured a few gallons of tar on his head. Then the 
feathers, taken from a big pillow, were dusted on 
him, and he stood out, white and fluffy, in the star- 
light, like some huge and grotesque-looking bird. 
He had to put his clothes on over the whole mess, 
and then he was ridden on a rail for fifty yards or 
so, and we put him on a west-bound train at mid- 
night, with instructions not to come back on pain 
of being hanged. I saw him on the train. He 
was sitting with his head on his arms, on the back 


of the seat in front of him. The tar was so thick 
on his head that it covered the hair out of sight, 
and his poll shone in the light of the car-lamps like 
a black rubber ball just dipped in the water. The 
poor fellow was moaning, and I could not help 
feeling mean at having taken a hand in the job. 
You see, the body is covered with short hair, and 
when the tar hardens a little the slightest movement 
causes acute pain, asif one’s beard were being pulled 
out by pincers, hair by hair. Then there is the 
stoppage of all perspiration, which would soon kill 
aman if he did not make lively time in getting 
scrubbed. Besides, the smell of the tar turns the 
stomach, and about half-an-hour after a man is 
coated he must feel mighty sorry he was not 
hanged. Then comes the scrubbing with oil. It took 
two Chinamen and a darky three days in ‘lruckee 
to reduce Jones to a mild brown. The rubbing 
makes the skin tender, and the body must be sore 
for weeks.” —Virginia Chronicle. 

THE JAMAICA BANANA TRADE.—A large and 
increasing export trade in bananas is being carried 
on between Jamaica and the United States, chiefly 
from the ports of Kingston and Port Antonio, from 
which regular lines of steamers ply monthly, or 
bi-monthly to New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
and New Orleans, each of them carrying from 5,000 
to 10,000 bunches. The banana is an annual, the 
fruit coming to maturity about a year after the 
shoot is planted, the trunk of the tree subsequently 
attains a height of 8ft. to 10ft., and a girth of 36in, 
From this trunk, which is of a fibrous nature, are 
thrown out long palm-like branches, at the junction 
of which appears the fruit, each group of bunches, 
numbering from four to twelve, being called a 
“hand,” and each hand having eight or ten bananas 
upon it. A bunch of eight hands is the ordinary 
standard size of shipping fruit. From the root of 
the tree several shoots or suckers sprout, each of 
which, in turn, becomes afresh tree. The life of 
the banana tree, however, is not usually long, for it 
is felled after the fruit is gathered, and sometimes, 
indeed, during the operation. Jamaica contains a 
good many banana plantations, varying in size from 
25,000 to 200,000 trees, for the most part cultivated 
by the small settlers in the different parishes. 
‘Lhese holdings generally consist of three or four 
acres of land, on which the owners live in a tem- 
porary mud hut, being afraid to leave their 
property to the tender mercies of their neighbours, 
who rob each other’s ground with the strictest 
impartiality whenever they can get a chance. The 
cultivation is very primitive. The land being 
cleared by a big iron hoe, a hole is dug and the 
sucker is planted in it, in most cases nature doing 
all that is necessary; but in larger plantations the 
trees are planted with some degree of system in the 
form of squares, and trenches are dug for irrigation, 
the banana thriving best in damp, stiff soil. The 
value of the industry is shown by the fact that in 
1877 there was shipped from Kingston 22,101 dols. 
worth, whereas in 1882 it was 56,538 dols.; the 
amounts cleared out at Port Antonio for the same 
years being 45,871 dols. and 153,136 dols. respec- 
tively. Besides all this, considerable quantities 
were shipped from the ports of Lucca, Montego 
Bay, St. Ann’s Bay, and Port Mara, on the north 
side of the island. The average shipping price is 
fifty cents. per bunch all the year round. 
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James Nisbet: & Co's New Publications. 





Ls ECHOES. By the late Frances Riv- 
LEY HaverGAL. With 12 chromo litho- 
graph illustrations by the Baroness HELGA von 
CramM. Small 4to, cloth gilt, 12s. ; 

“A singularly handsome present, which, alike because 
of its outside appearance, and its contents, will be prized.” 


OICES or tHe GOOD SHEPHERD anp | 


SHADOWS or tue GREAT ROCK. A 
Daily Book in the Words of Scripture, with an in- 
troduction. By the Rev. J.'R. Macpurr, D.D.,author 
of “Morning and Night Watches.” 16mo, 1s. 6d. 


~ As a book of religious exercises it is sure to meet with | 


a good deal of acceptance.” —Scotsman. 


HIRTEENTH THOUSAND.—ABIDE IN 
CITRIST; Thoughts on the Blessed Life of 


Fellowship with the Son of God. By the Rev. | 


ANDREW Murray. Small crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 

Christians of all shades of opinion unite in commending 

this book 2; possessing unusual merit and great spiritual 
insight. 

OUR INNINGS: a Book for Schoolboys. 

By the Rev. GEo. EveRaRD, M.A., author 

of “ Day by Day,” &c. With Introductory Note 

by the AncHBIsHoP OF YorK. Small crown 8vo, 

cloth, 1s. 6d. 

“A volume which every parent and guardian should 

place in the hands of his young charges.” — Zeclesiast ical 
Gazette. 


| DDRESSES. By the Rey. Francis Preov, 
D.D. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
“We are glad to find these able papers in one handy 


By 


volume.” —Eeclesiastical Gazette. 


BOUT OURSELVES. By Mrs. Henry 
ae Woop, author of “ Bessie Wells.” Small 
| crown 8vo, cloth, 1s. 6d. 

“The force of emotion, the directness of thrust, the ap- 
pees of human difficulties which Mrs. Henry Wood 
| has so notably displayed in her novels, is here brought to 
bear upon the work of awakening and quickening spirit- 
ual life.” —Glasqow News. * 
USTY DIAMONDS, Cut and Polished. A 
Tale of City Arab Life. By R. M. Baz- 
LANTYNE, author of “The Lighthouse.” Crown 
| 8vo, cloth, illustrated, 5s. 
_“ There will not be many volumes published at this 
time of the year that will more thoroughly deserve and 
| receive the approbation of young people than this one.” — 
| Seotsman, 
/ AILY EVENING REST. By Miss Aenes 
GIBERNE, author of “ Decima’s Promise.” 
| 16mo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 
| “A welcome contribution to an exhaustless theme.”— 
| Christian. 
: eo OF PEACE. By Mrs. Haycrart, . 
author of “ Waters of Quietness.” 16mo, 
cloth, 1s. 6d. 


“The sentiments are deeply devout, and expressed in 
' smooth and melodious verse." —Dublin Mail. 





London :--JAMES NISBET & Co., 21, BERNERS STREET, W. 








“FOR THE BLOOD IS THE LIFE 
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BLOOD MIXTURE. 


THOUSANDS OF TESTIMONIALS FROM ALL PARTS. 
In bottles, 28. 6d. each, and in cases of six times the q 
all Chemists. 










The Lincoln & Midland Counties Drug Company, 
LINOOLN. 


oT , r28. each, of 
Sent to any address for 30 or 132 stamps, by the Proprietor, | 


Whitefield Magazine 


Edited by the Rev. J. JACKSON: WRAY.’ 
Illustrated. New Series. Enlarged to 48 Pages. 
TWOPENCE MONTHLY. 


CONTENTS FOR JANUARY. 
Sermons for the Crowd.—‘The Wonderful River.” 
Joe Benton's Coal Yard. 

Week - Night Talks at the Tabernacle. “A 
Double Song.” 
The Exiles of Zillerthal. By CaruerIneE Ray, 
Baron Vin Humboldt. With Portrait. 
‘* Be Courteous”? at Home. Pious Wit. Old 
Father William. The New Year, &c., &c. 


LILE & FAWCETT, 
| ‘Ludgate Circus, London, H.C., 


AND ALL BOOKSELLERS. 
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FOR A HUNDRED EXCELLENT & PALATABLE 


Household Recipes, 


Write to Messrs. GOODALL, BACKHOUSE, 
& Co., LEEDS, enclosing a penny stamp for 
postage, when you will be presented with a 
valuable book of too pages, bound in cloth and 
fully illustrated, called 


Good Things, 


MADE, SAID, AND DONE, FOR EVERY 
HOME AND HOUSEHOLD. 





“The book embraces a wide field of useful- 
ness.”— British Workwoman. 

“Can scarcely fail to prove of service."— Zhe 
Rock. 





GOODALL’S 


CUSTARD POWDER, 


FOR MAKING 


Delicious Custards Without Eggs, 
In Less Time, and at Half the Price. 


Delicious to Plum Puddings and Jam Tarts 
Delicious to Stewed Rice and all kin ls of Fruit. 
Delicious to everything, and alone. 

Unequalled for the purposes intended. Will 
give the utmost satisfaction if the instructions are 
implicitly followed. The proprietors entertain 
the greatest confidence in the article, and can 
recommend it to housekeeners generally as a use- 
ful agent in the preparation of a good Custard. 

GIVE IT A TRIAL. 
SOLO IN BOXES, 6d. and Is. each, 


Proprietors: GOODALL, BACKH )JSE, & C0., LEEDS. 


Yorkshire Relish. 


THE MOST DELICIOUS SAUCE IN THE WORLD. 


So'd everywhere in Bottles, 6d., 1s., & 2s, each. 








PLEASE MENTION THIS MAGAZINE 


Proprietors: GOODALL, BACKHOUSE, & C0., LEEDS. 
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Entire ee *MoOve B press its all ROUGHNESS, REDNESS, Ix 

CHAPS, & nd pr the Skin from the effects of FROST S 
COLD WINDs. and HARD WATER. 

It is the most perfec >t Emollient Milk for ithe Skin ever produced, and 
no lady should be without it for winter us 

After visiting the Ball-room, or other He ated Anesvenets , it will b / "4 : ; 
found delightfully ongpehary and Invigorating. Bottles rs., 1s. gde = : Sp oe eee He 
os. 6d., of all Chemis 1 Peri umers 

Sole’Makers, M. BEETHAM & SON, Chemists, Cheltenham. “sO BY ALL THE PRINCIPAL “CHEMISTS THROUGHOUT THE WoRLD: ] 











SEDDON & WIER’S 
TEAS. 

By Parcgs Post. 
Korte 





6-lb. Parcel of 

= as. 6d. Tea. 4 or 
‘<> 6-Ib. Parcel of 2s. 
Tea. 4 or 6-Ib. 
.~ Parcel of 3s. Tea, 
\, post free on receipt 
. of Money Order. 

Samples & Price 
List Free. 


{, BEER LANE 


G Hi Tower Street, 
London, E.C. 





Persons wishing to beconie Agents should apply immediately. 
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#2) THROATS. 

PUP Ppopapepepapepsrprepapseysepooyreyslsy 
A PROMPT RELIEF GUARANTEED. 


“IT consider your Horehound Honey the most wonderful remedy I 


have ever tried, possessing properties whic h are nothing short of mar- 


vellous for cure of sore throat and coughs.”— MARIE Roze. 

Your Honey is delicious.””~ -Yours “truly, ELLEN TERRY. 
Put up in 1s. 1}d. Bottles. If you have any om ulty in obtaining 
it in your neighbourhood, Messrs. W. M. HOGE & Co. » 64, KING 
WILLIAM Srreet, Li INDON, E.C., will post a bottle to any address 














upon receipt of price. 
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LILE & FAWCETT, Printers, Ludgate Circus & Salisbury Square, London, F.C. 











